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Lord SPENCER endeavoured to blunt with his customary 
attitude as of a melancholy feather-bed, followed, at 
{n Parliament. T last, on Friday week, addresses of | Lord LonpoNDERRY’s instance, on the state of things 
Lords. congratulation to HER MaJesty on | in Clare and other counties. Lord SHanp made the 


the marriage of the Duke of York were brought into 
both Houses by representatives of the Government. 
That in the Lords, moved by Lord KIMBERLEY, was 
cordially seconded by Lord Sa.issury, and accepted 
without further discussion; after which the House 
turned its attention to the present financial position of 
the clergy, and to the Railway Servants’ Bill. 
In the Lower House Mr. GLapsTone, 
after giving a little information con- 
cerning the affairs of Siam, which we notice 
below, moved the congratulatory address to the 
«QUEEN, with its “ tack” of messages to the Prince 
and Princess OF WaLes and the Duke and 
Duchess of YorK. This Mr. BaLrour seconded. 
The Prime MINIsTER’s speech contained a curious 
and not, as it seems to us, dignified appeal to his 
supporters not to make fools or brutes of them- 
selves on the occasion. It cannot be said that this 
appeal was disregarded by Mr. REDMOND’s expres- 
sion of regret that an amnesty had not been pro- 
claimed. But Mr. Kem Harpre, denouncing the 
ings as ‘‘ mummery,” and dragging in the 
ous Iscariotic argument about “the poor,” 
showed that Mr. GLapstTone’s entreaty was not 
without cause, if it was without effect. A discus- 
sion of considerable length, and at times of some 
warmth, then followed in reference to the financial 
side of the Ministerial policy for Ireland, and 
divers Bills were advanced a stage. At the even- 
ing sitting the subject of discussion—Courts- 
Martial—did not impede that very 
nobleman Count Out from stopping proceed- 
ings before 10 o'clock. 

Lords, 08 Monday in both Houses important 
statements were made on the subject of 
the Siamese dispute. Lord Rosepery told the Peers 
the very little that is known to all who have paid 
attention to the subject, deprecated premature con- 
demnation of France, but ended by declaring the 
integrity and independence of Siam to be a matter of 
to India and to England, This set 
the anti-Jingo rump of the Gladstonian party at once 
growiin , and yowls in echo from the other side of the 

were anticipated. A sharpish debate, which 


useful contribution of pointing out that, as change of 
venue has been recognized for a century as a most 
useful and beneficial thing in Scotland, it is not clear 
how it can be a tyrannical insult in Ireland. 
In the Commons Sir Epwarp GREY 
repeated Lord Rosesery’s statement ; 
Mr. Spencer, as Lord CaRRINGTON had done in the 
Upper House, communicated the QuEEN’s thanks 
for the address of congratulation, and then the 
House settled to those Clauses of the Home Rule 
Bill which concern the Civil Service and its future 
treatment. Mr. MorLey made an elaborate state- 
ment, which had not been criticized fully at the 
rising of the House. 

Lords, OB Tuesday the Places of Worship Sites 
Bill was passed, so that it may be hoped 
that the perturbed Nonconformist spirit will rest for a 
little. The subject of the site of Millbank Prison 
being raised by Lord Meats, Lord Sauissury cham- 
pioned workmen's dwellings against open spaces. 
Other peers spoke, but the Governmert, for some 
reason or other, refrained from words either bad or 


“i seat Some information having been given 
by the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 

as to the intentions of the Government in refer- 
ence to Supply, divers Gladstonian members rose 
to complain that the CHANCELLORS, English and 
Irish, were not bench-packing fast enough. Mr. 
GLADSTONE was naturally moved to a little indig- 
nation at this, which is very much as if impatient 
Terrorists had complained of CarRiIER or LEBON 
for doing the work negligently. We are no 
partisans of Lord HERSCHELL or of the distin- 
guished person, whose name we for the moment for- 
get, but who is Lord Chancellor of IRELAND. Still, 
there are only twenty-four hours in the day, and even 
bench-packing, though a healthful and ennobling 
occupation, is a work which requires occasional 
rest, sleep, and refreshment. The Civil Service 
Clauses of the Bill were resumed, and the debate 
showed a little more heat than the night before. 
Mr, Sexton rea with that curious and 
laborious indignation of his; his jackals repeated 
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‘their vulgar insults.to Mr. who cannot 
defend himself, and is left undefended by Mr. 
GLADSTONE: and there was a brush between the 
Prime Minister and Lord RanpoLeH CHURCHILL. 
Things ended by one of the furmy divisions, in 
which the true strength of Home Rule appears, 
the Opposition saving the Government from their 
own Radical and Irish tail on an amendment of 
Mr, HaypDeEn’s. 


Divisions of the same kind continued on Wednesday, 
when the same batch of clauses were under discussion, 
and it is interesting to observe that Mr. Sexron and 
the (qua Home Rule) honest Home Rulers were beaten 
by 263 to 118, by 298 to 131, and so forth. Mr. 
GoscHEN closed the subject by pointing out once more 
the awkwardness, not to say injustice, of the Govern- 
ment policy. Sir Epwarp Grey disclaimed knowledge 
of the very important ultimatum said to have been 
sent by France to Siam (see below). 

Lords, 00 Thursday, in the Lords, Lord Harrowsy 
raised again the question (which had been 
already touched upon by Lord Sa.ispury earlier in 
the week) of the underhand, but persistent, efforts of 
the Education Department, under the probable and 
easily explained inspiration of Mr. ACLAND, to squeeze 
voluntary schools out of existence. In resistance to 
attacks of this kind Lord KimBErLey’s stolidity is of 
more value than the airiest brains; but even his dis- 
claimers will not suffice to cloak an almost unmistakable 
and very disgraceful, if existing, policy. 
The Third Vial was opened in the 
House of Commons for the purpose of 
speeding the Home Rule Bill through, but there 
was less excitement than on the two previous 
nights. The chief exception was when Mr. 
Carson accused Mr. Morey of a “cowardly 
“attack” on the Irish judges. The accusation 
was but too well founded; for it is certainly an 
“attack” to say that a judge makes his office an 
occasion for criticizing the Government, and it is 
generally held “cowardly” to attack a person 
who cannot defend himself. But in the House of 
Commons you may not describe what you may 
do ; and Mr. Carson had, of course, to withdraw. 
The most noteworthy divisions were exaggera- 
tions of the peculiarity already commented on. 
Mr. SExTON was beaten in one by the modest 
majority of 488, 537 to 49. Yet, if the prin- 
ciple of the Bill before the House is not mis- 
chievous humbug, the 49 ought to have had their 
way. Before the debate Sir Epwarp GREY, on the 
Siamese matter, had given the very important 
and significant intimation that the territorial 
arrangements of the French Ultimatum concern 
Great Britain, and that Lord Durrerin is to 
return to request “elucidations.” It is a pity he 
was not on the spot. 


Politics out of Mr. BaLrour spoke cheerfully at the 

Parliament. United Club on Wednesday, and Lord 
RanDOLPH CHURCHILL dashingly at Boston, with more 
especial reference to agricultural depression, and the 
neglect of it by the Government. 


Foreign and Fuller, thovgh not yet full, and still sur- 
Affairs. prising news about the French action at 
Bangkok was published this day week. A strange 
semi-official note, put out in France, half-disclaimed 
the action of Admiral Humann, and half-endeavoured 
to throw the blame of it on England ; while news from 
the spot declared that the Admiral had acted, not only 

inst the orders of his own Government, which had 
not reached him, but against the protests of the French 
Minister, which had, as well as undeniably against the 
treaty of 1856, under which France pretends to act. 
The late Admiral CourBeT undoubtedly infused into 


Commons. 


the French navy a temper likely to lead to conduct of 
this kind; and it would seem that his successor has 
done his country the bad turn of putting her decidedly 
in the wrong. The Paris National Féte had gone off 
flatly, and all the clauses of the German Army Bill had 
been accepted without division. 

On Monday it was announced that arrangements. 
were being made to take over the territory of Vitu 
from the British East Africa Company, so that it will 
come directly under the Zanzibar Proteetorate. The 
German Army Bill (to speak strictly, Bills) had been 
read a third time by a majority of sixteen. There had 
been a bad railway accident in Spain, and the ever- 
lasting “insurrection in Rio Grande” was going on 
merrily by land and sea. ‘Cooling cards,” as the old 

hrase goes, were administered to alarmists by the 
report that the SuLTAN had been particularly polite to 
the English representative on the subject of the 
Kuepive’s visit. The French had acted up to their 
reputation, in point of modest assurance, but not quite 
in respect of ingenuity, by remonstrating with Siam 
on her “ unwarrantable acts ” at the bar of the Meinam. 
There was little actual news about this matter, except 
that the firing during the action had been, intentionally 
or unintentionally, very wild on both sides. 

Very choice specimens of French indignation with 
English interference in the Siamese affair were re- 
ported on Tuesday morning. We did not know that 
we had interfered; though it is to be hoped we 
shall if it be necessary. And since when was it law in 
any school that, if big boy A bullies small boy C, big 
boy B may not step in if he chooses? The actual 
facts were still scantily known and the subject of much 
dispute. The Brazilian admiral with the Dutch name, 
who had been “ insurrecting” in Rio Grande, had been 
captured with his flotilla. The “disposition of the 
“ SuLTAN was to check the ardour of the KHEDIVE,” 
which we can very fully believe, and which would 
account for the subsequently announced “ disappoint- 
“ment” of that young person. A curious and not 
very probable, but not quite impossible, story came, 
to the effect that a Hawaiian sealer had been challenged 
by and had disabled the U.S. cruiser Mohican with a 
lucky or skilful shot through her engines. 


The interest of Wednesday morning’s foreign news- 
was almost entirely comprised in the reports of a long 
statement by M. Deve.ie, the French Foreign 
Minister, on the Siamese matter. It was an odd 
composition, the Minister speaking apparently as. 
much to England as to France, and being evidently 
very anxious to avoid at once a too bellicose tone as. 
regarded ourselves and one that might seem to the 
fire-eaters among his own countrymen too apologetic. 
In so far as it energetically disclaimed any designs 
against the independence of Siam, it may be said to be- 
satisfactory ; and in so far as it described the territory 
which France is grabbing on the left bank of the 
Mekong as being “ recovered,” and the invasion of the 
Meinam by French gunboats as “a violation of the 
“ rights of nations by Siam,” it deserves the meed of 
audacity. The anti-Jingoes who say that we have 
nothing to do with the Mekong seem to forget that 
the upper waters of that river run through Burmese 
territory. But it is probable that some arrangement 
will be come to on this head, and all we can hope is 
that Lord Rosesery will stand no further French 
encroachment westward and northward, and insist om 
this particular one being thoroughly defined. The 
German Emperor had addressed a rescript of congra-- 
tulation to his CHANCELLOR on the passing of the Army 
Bills. 

There was reason to fear before Thursday moruing 
that Lord RoseBery’s moderation had been misunder- 
stood in France, for it was telegraphed from Paris that. 
the French ultimatum to Siam included, besides the 
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expected pourboire in money and some minor matters, 
a demand for a cession of the whole left bank of the 
‘Mekong, from the Chinese frontier to the sea. Now, 
not only is the left bank of the Mekong up to the 
Chinese frontier not Siam’s to give, but no small part 
of it belongs to a Power called England—in virtue of 
our Protectorate over the Shan States, formerly tribu- 
tary to Burmah. If we give this up, we shall not only 
give up an at least possible water-way to Yunnan, 
but shall submit to a most insolent and unfounded 
encroachment, not on Siam, but on ourselves. There 
were disquieting rumours about Russian movements 
on the Pamirs; and it turned out that there had been 
an actual brush between the South Africa Company’s 
troopers and an impi of LoBENGULA’s—a matter, not 
for alarm, but certainly not for neglect. A Matabele 
war would be no joke. 

The news from Matabeleland was soothingly ex- 
plained by Sir Henry Loca and Dr. Jameson yesterday 
morning. The must of French self-congratulation was 
foaming round the white feet of laughing M. DeveLLE 
over the glorious action in Siam. 


The Victoria The court-martial on the loss of the 
‘Court-Martial. Victoria opened at Malta on Monday, and 
even the first day was full of interesting details which 
it is impossible not to mention, though it would be im- 
proper to comment on them here. A letter was put 
in from Captain Jonnstong, of the Camperdown, 
stating that by some accident, or failure to work of 
machinery, the engines of that ship were not going 
full speed astern at the moment of the collision, but 
only three-quarters. Captain Bourke, after some dis- 
play of reluctance, recited a conversation with the 
Admiral in which he, the Captain, had explicitly 
brought the Victoria's great turning length under the 
notice of the Admiral, and the latter had reiterated 
his order for six cables distance. 

Tuesday’s proceedings were even more remarkable, 
Flag-Lieutenant Lord GiLLrorp and Staff-Commander 
Hawkins SMITH deposing that the Admiral had said to 
each of them that the collision was “all his fault.” 

The examination of Admiral MarkHam and the 
officers of the Camperdown on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day was of a more technical character. 


Bisley. At Bisley, last Saturday, the most interest- 

ing competitions were the Elcho Shield, 
which was won by England with 1,688 to Ireland's 
1,652, the Scotch team being three behind the Irish; and 
the Kolapore Cup, which went to the mother-country. 
Cambridge, as was expected, had little difficulty in 
securing the Chancellor's Plate. 


Correspondence was rife at the end of last 
Correspondence. Fook on the subject of some extraordinary 
utterances of Canon CurTEIS about Disestablishment 
(to which it seems Churchmen ought to consent, if 
Nonconformists wish it), and between Sir AvuGustus 
Harris and Mr. J. W. Cuark, in re the Comédie 
Frangaise. Canon CuRTEIS subsequently explained, in 
a manner that seemed to show forgetfulness of what 
we all learnt as little boys about the policy of buying 
off the Danes. The Nonconformist that one keeps at 
arm’s length is only a Nonconformist ; the Noncon- 
formist to whom one gives tithes and glebes is a 
tiger. Sir AvuGusrus was superior, and politely 
requested Mr. CLARK to talk about what he under- 
stands. This was perhaps unlucky, since Sir AUGUSTUS 
himself is evidently ignorant that no Englishman is 
better qualified to speak on the subject than Mr. 


At Tennis Saunpers beat Mr. LytretTon 
(to whom he was giving fifteen) by three 
sets to one at Lord’s on Saturday. In the Wimble- 
don contest on Monday, at the inferior or Lawn variety, 
Mr. Pin, the challenger, wrested the Championship 


Games. 


the holder, Mr. BappeLey. In the Ladies’ battle next 
day the holder, Miss Dop, was more fortunate. 


Yachting and The Irish ttas succeeded the Scotch 

Boating. yesterday week, with the Royal Ulster 
Club matches at Belfast. Here the Satanita at last 
had her day, winning very well indeed from her usual 
competitors. 

Next day in very light winds the Valkyrie recovered 
her advantage, which all round seems to be esta- 
blished ; the Varuna once more beat the new forties ; 
and the Zinita, which is unluckily not to be seen on 
the Solent, had the better of the other twenties as 
usual, There was some fair rowing at the Molesey 
Regatta this day week, the most interesting being 
Mr. KENNEDY’s good performance in the Sculls. 

The Britannia and the Calluna had a match in 
Dublin Bay on Tuesday, which the former won partly 
by luck, the Callwna fouling a buoy. 

Both boats succumbed to the Satanita in a further 
match on Wednesday. But the chief “ water frolic” 
of that day was the race for the Wingfield Sculls on 
the Thames, in which Mr. KEnNEpy met the holder, 
Mr. Vivian NICKALLS. The race was a very interesting 
one, for Mr. NicKALLS led all the way to Barnes at a 
rattling pace, which was, perhaps, rather dangerous 
tactics, considering that he was much the heavier man 
of the two. At any rate, Mr. KENNEDY, after several 
efforts, caught him, and eventually won as he liked. 

On Thursday the Britannia and Satanita had a 
tussle, and the Britannia won. 

No very great public interest had been felt 

Racing in the Newmarket Second July Meeting 
last week, the chief event of which was the success of 
Prince SottyKorr’s Speed in the Chesterfield Stakes ; 
but a great deal was taken in the meeting of Orme 
and La Fiéche in the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown 
yesterday week. The mare was made the favourite, 
but she was never in it, and finished a bad third to 
Orme and Baron DE RoTHSCHILD’s Medicis, who made 
an excellent fight and came in a very fair second. 
The race of the second day (this day week), the valu- 
able National Breeders’ Produce Stakes for two-year- 
olds, was won by Mr. Biake's dark Delphos, who was 
made a strong favourite in consequence of rumours as 
to his merit and his advantage in the weights. This 
was sixteen pounds over the second, Glare, from whom, 
however, Delphos ran right away at the finish. 

There was a great deal of racing in the middle of 
this week; but nothing requires special notice save 
the Golden Handicap at Gatwick on Thursday, which 
was contested by some good horses for much good 
money, and won by Mr. Hansury’s Cabin Boy. 

ote The chief feature of the first day of the 

Eton and Harrow match was the excellent 
bowling of Mr. Harrison for Eton, which left his side 
at a considerable advantage. Somerset, after an un- 
broken run of extremely bad Juck, beat a very strong 
Surrey team by 39 runs at the Oval, owing partly to 
the good bowling of TyLER and NicHOLS, partly to very 
fine batsmanship from Mr. R. Pavarret in the first and 
Mr. Woops in the second innings. Yorkshire had an 
innings victory over Notts, and the Australians one of 
eight wickets over Sussex. 

The advantage of Eton on the first day was well 
maintained on the second, and after some years of ill- 
luck they beat Harrow by nine wickets. The excellent 
wicket-keeping of Mr. MEEKING, who had already made 
fifty for his school, was the chief feature of the second 
innings of Harrow. Lancashire, with the help of a 
very fine .innings of 140 from WakRD, beat Gloucester- 
shire by 175. 

Very great interest was felt in the match, at Lord’s, 
between England and Australia on Monday— interest 
which was, perhaps, not lessened by the unlucky fact 


(“pleasure to have it, none; to lose it, pain”) from 


of Dr. GRacE being disabled from playing. FLOWERS 
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‘took his place in the team, and Mr. Sroppart his 
captaincy. In the first innings of England things 
looked rather bad at first, but were restored by 
‘two magnificent scores from SHREWSBURY and Mr. 
JACKSON, the former making 106 by his usual cautious 
play, and the Cambridge captain putting up 91 in the 
best style of forward, but not headlong, cricket. The 
innings closed for 334. Inthe match between Essex 
-and Hampshire Mr. KortriGHT was at his unplayable 
best, and took six wickets in as many overs for eight 
runs. This being reinforced, next day, by a score of 
175 from Mr. A. P. Lucas, Hampshire had no chance, 
and were beaten by an innings and 177. 

The second day of England v. Australia was again 
interesting, and repeated the first ina manner. The 
colonists also began rather badly, but two fine innings of 
57 and 107, from Mr. GREGORY and Mr. GRauAM, brought 
them, not, indeed, level with England, but only 65 
‘behind. The English team, however, in their second 
trial, ran away again, making 113 for one wicket only. 
A very level and exciting match was meanwhile going 
on between Lancashire and Somerset, the latter being 
— seven wickets to fall and fifty-nine runs to 

e. 

The bad weather of Wednesday spoilt all the cricket 
that day, which was very hard both on England and 
on Somerset. The latter had got within 23 of victory, 
with four wickets still to fall, when play became im- 
possible. The former, having been helped by another 
very fine score from SHREWSBURY, and one from 
_GuNN, declared their second innings closed, leaving the 
Australians 300 to get; but no further play was pos- 
sible, though there was plenty of time. 


It was announced at the beginning of this 

week that the very fine collection of 
drawings formed by the late Mr. Matcoim of Pol- 
talloch is to be deposited in, though it will not be the 
‘property of, the British Museum. Threats of a 
gigantic coal-strike were more and more rife.——An 
address was presented to Sir Jon Lussock, five years 
president of the London Chamber of Commerce, by 
that body on Monday, when also the new laboratories, 
&c., of Guy’s Hospital were formally opened.c—An 
International Maritime Congress opened in London on 
Tuesday, on which day Mr. BaLrour made a speech at 
the opening by Miss Ba.rour of a Cottage Hospital at 
Willesden.——A great fire took place in the City at 
the famous localities of St. Mary Axe and Bevis Marks, 
a space of nearly four acres being ravaged. It was 
not said whether anything of historical interest had 
perished, but this part of the City has been so much 
rebuilt of late years that it is not likely——The 
PRINCE OF WaLeEs (Lord Durrerin present and speak- 
ing) laid the memorial stone of the new harbour works 
at Dover on Thursday.——The Miners’ Federation 
resolved to call out their men.——Mr. AGNEW has 
given FREDERICK WALKER’S “ Harbour of Refuge” to 
the National Gallery, 


THE SIAMESE QUESTION. 


HE quarrel between France and Siam has reached 

the point at which there ceases to be any doubt 

as to the gravity of the situation it creates, not only 
for the States immediately concerned, but for us. The 
advance of the two French gun-vessels under Captain 
Bory’s command up the Meinam has brought matters 
to a pitch at which little would be required to bring 
about a very serious conflict. An act of folly on the 
part of the Siamese princes, a mob outbreak—both of 
them events which may easily occur —a momentary loss 
of temper by Captain Bory (a possible misfortune), 
any one, in fact, of half a dozen probable mishaps might 
“bring about a collision which could not fail to produce 
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serious consequences. As this is the very result most 
earnestly deprecated by both the great European 
Governments with which the decision of the Siamese 
question must ultimately rest, the need for temper and 
firmness on their part is manifest. Fortunately it does 
not at present appear probable that there will be any 
failure to display these qualities in London, and we are 
in no haste to make our minds up that there will be 
less good sense shown at Paris. We see nothing of which 
theFrench can properly complain in the language used by 
Lord RosEBery, or which need cause fears here that 
our real interests in the matter will be neglected. On 
the other hand, M. DevELLE, speaking in the Chamber, 
has been careful to affirm in the most explicit language 
that the independence of Siam, in which we are deeply 
concerned, will be respected. He has even given a 
very fair guarantee that these are not idle words by 
saying that the Cabinet has no wish to find itself con- 
strained to ask for men and money from the Chamber 
to be employed in another, and perhaps even more 
costly, version of the Tonquinese war. In these cir- 
cumstances it ought not to be difficult for two great 
Powers to arrive at a satisfactory working arrange- 
ment. 


While the responsible authorities are discussing the 
points at issue, the duty of the unofficial commentator 
is to abstain from irritating language. It can do no 
good, and may do harm. The tone of a large part of 
the French press invites to the counter-check quarrel- 
some ; but to whomsoever feels disposed to give it we 
should say, “ If the enemy is an ass, and a fool, and a 
“ prating coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that we 
“ should also, look you, be an ass, and a fool, and a 
“ prating coxcomb? In your own conscience now ?” 
More care and valour will be shown by not imitating 
the enemy’s errors, and by keeping our eyes steadily on 
the essential facts of the case. They are not difficult 
to disentangle. We may as well begin by adapting 
the advice of Lady TEazLe to Mr. JosEpH SURFACE 
and leave morality out of the question. Let it be 
taken for granted that France has decided to obtain a 
scientific frontier for its possessions on the Malay 
Peninsula, that it has decided to take the line which 
suits itself, that it is making the best of grievances 
which supply a plausible excuse for aggression, and 
that it will use force to obtain its ends. The situa- 
tion is not without precedents in the history of 
European Powers in the East, nor, indeed, as between 
themselves in the West. The morality of this con- 
duct, and the faults of the Siamese Government to 
its subjects, and to foreign traders, may be very in- 
teresting subjects for academic debate, but they are 
not essential'to the matter in dispute between us and 
the French. To quarrel with France because it is 
playing wolf to a lamb which is not our property, 
would be as foolish as to take the line which 
appears to commend itself to a correspondent of 
the Times who signs “Audi alteram partem.” 
* Altera Pars,” to whom we politely, but firmly, decline 
to listen, as good as argues that, because Siamese 
princes are Oriental rulers of a bad type, because 
justice is ill administered, and ‘“‘ domestic slavery there 
“exists in its most degraded form,” the “ annexa- 
“ tion of Siam would be a fitting punishment for her 
“rulers, and a priceless blessing for her people.” 
Perhaps it would, but we doubt whether the people 
ever told “ Altera Pars” as much, and are sure that, if 
any member of it did, he had designs on the pocket 
of his interlocutor. Besides, if the just punishment 
of Siamese rulers entailed the annexation of Siam by 
a European Power which would interfere with English 
trade, and brought us into contact with a possible 
enemy in the East, we should feel constrained to 
shield those deplorable sinners from wholesome castiga- 
tion. ‘The Siamese people, like other Orientals, most 
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assuredly do not want to be raised in the scale by 
European annexation, but to be let alone. That is 
what they would say if they were consulted. If they 
are not consulted, it is because European Powers 
have interests of their own to pursue, and will push 
them, whether the Siamese like it or not. These 
interests are the one solid element to be considered. 


By looking steadily at these we shall not only clear 
our own heads, but save ourselves the trouble of sifting 
the obscure and confusing history of the French claims. 
It is enough for us to have to consider whether our 
interests will be injured by the surrender of the Siamese 
to the demands made on them, whether those demands 
are being enforced in a manner tolerable to us, and 
what line of conduct we propose to follow. On the 
first of these points it is not improbable that we shall 
have to enter a protest against the action of the French. 
We note a tendency on the part of their claims to 
grow. A little while ago the territory claimed by them 
was that which lies between the Mekong and the 
mountains of Annam. Now it appears to be the whole 
left bank of the river. If this pretension is to be 
understood literally, the French are claiming vast 
districts which touch if they do not actually overlap 
the country of our own protected Shan States. The 
Mekong goes up to Yunnan, and, as the river turns 
sharply to the west at about the eighteenth degree of 
north latitude, this line would bring their frontier 
right over towards, if not positively into, Upper 
Burmah. To allow this would be most impolitic. The 
claims for a rectification of the frontier of Cambodia in 
the South show a similar tendency to swell. The re- 
port that they include the surrender of two important 
provinces is not yet confirmed, and we have to learn 
whether the terms demanded by the French Govern- 
ment do not in substauce amount to an occupation of 
those provinces. In either case we may find it neces- 
sary to insist that the promise to respect the in- 
dependence of Siam must be kept in the spirit as 
well as in the letter. 


As regards the method of enforcing the French 
ultimatum, it will be hard for us to avoid suffer- 
ing inconvenience if the Siamese prove obstinate. 
There is a marked disposition in some quarters to 
take the untenable position that, though we need 
not complain if the French occupy the territory they 
claim on the lower Mekong, we have ground to object 
to a blockade of the Meinam or a direct attack 
on Bangkok. The distinction would be hard to 
maintain on any principle which regulates the conduct 
of European Powers to one another. If France had a 
frontier dispute in Africa with Spain, we should not 
dream of refusing to recognize an effective blockade of 
Bilbao, simply because it interfered with the iron trade 
of Cardiff. We can make that or any other grievance 
a casus belli if we please; but it is not understood that 
we at present wish for a casus belli. The only practical 
alternative is to put such pressure on Siam, or offer it 
such equivalent, as will induce it to surrender what- 
ever portion of the French demands it can part with 
without injury to us. We must for the present go 
upon the supposition that France will not make the 
indemnity it claims for the injury done to its subjects, 
and the guarantees for payment, the cloak for further, 
and intolerable, aggression. In any case we do not 
forfeit our right to protect our interests hereafter by 
advising Siam to accept the ultimatum “ in principle,” 
and discuss the details later on as it is called upon to 
do by France. 

_ As for the general line which we ought to take in 
dealing with the relations of Siam to ourselves and to 
France, there is one thing which may be said about 
it with confidence. Under penalty of preparing 
worse trouble for ourselves further on, we must not 


‘repeat the hesitation and weakness, the want of fore- 


sight and the want of resolution, which have allowed 
of the advance of Russia towards the North-West fron- 
tier of India. The two cases are not, indeed, parallel, if 
only for the simple reason that in a great war the French 
possessions in the Malay Peninsula would be “in 
“the air.” Even so it is still our interest to keep 
their frontier as remote as may be from our own. 
Tiere is but one way of doing this, and it is by de- 
fining precisely the line beyond which HER MaJesty’s 
Government will not see the advance of the French 
“with indifference,” to use the consecrated diplomatic 
phrase. No doubt this is a course which requires 
some firmness, but the opportunity for adopting it is 
favourable. We have no reason to fear that the 
French Ministry is seeking a quarrel. Indeed, there 
is good ground to suppose that it would be well 
satisfied to make a tolerable arrangement which would 
save it from the risk of offending the peasantry by 
renewing the Tonquinese war, if only it is not in- 
vited too pointedly to eat a leek. At home, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE is in office, the Ministry has no ground for 
fearing factious and unpatriotic opposition. It should 
therefore be possible, by a combination of tact and 
firmness, to arrange a modus vivendi between the 
French and ourselves in the Malay Peninsula. We 
need not suppose that the compromise would last for 
ever. It may be plausibly argued that it is impossible 
for any neighbour to live for long on friendly and equal 
terms with France. But an arrangement may be made 
which may be trusted to last for a time, and to define 
our position. If the effort fails, then we shall know 
that France does not wish to be on friendly terms with 
us—and that discovery also will define the position. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


AVING already noticed in shorthand the late 

M. pE Maupassant’s literary character at the 
moment of his death, we have waited to extend the 
notice of him out of a perhaps unfair curiosity to see 
what others would say. The result has shown that 
there has of late years been in England an unques- 
tionable increase of knowledge of and interest in 
French literature. Had a writer of M. DE Maupassant’s 
talent died twenty years ago, both the interest and the 
knowledge would certainly have been less. Indeed, 
GAUTIER, a greater than MAupPassANT, was allowed 
at about that time to pass with very little and, for 
the most part, very ignorant comment, so far as we re- 
member. We are not much wont to pay compliments 
to Prince Progress; let us hope that he will appreciate 
this. 

There has also been a certain gain, though we think 
one decidedly less, in the judgment of the estimates. 
A certain upsetting influence may have been exerted 
in this respect by the fact that the critics who have 
not made the old English exaggeration of the moral 
point of view have rushed into corresponding exaggera- 
tion on the other side. We observe, for instance, 
that one devotee of art-for-art has disdainfully refused 
to take any account of Maupassant’s delinquencies 
under this head, on the ground that he was 
‘not a policeman.” There seems to be some mistake 
here. The charge against the Norman novelist is not, 
so far as we understand it, that he failed to take up 
others for committing misdemeanours, but that. he 
committed them himself. A policeman is not to be 
found guilty of murder merely because he is a police- 
man; but a murderer is not to be acquitted of it 
merely because he does not belong to the force. The 
real fault of MaupassaNT in this respect is not his occa- 
sional selection of subjects of the kind alluded to, but 
the undue proportion and predominance of them in his 
work, and the hard, joyless, thankless manner in which 
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he handles them. “No kissee and grumblee too” is 
an excellent rule, and “ Maxima debetur puellis reve- 
“ rentia” (though it will not scan, and the sense of the 
original is a trifle perverted) is even a better. In the 
semi-chorus of English denunciation of MAUPASSANT’s 
“ Jubricity,” as well as in the semi-chorus which de- 
clines even to consider his guiltiness in this matter, 
there seems to be still a certain inability to see the 
thing steadily and coolly. And we might extend this 
criticism to much that has been said on his “ pessimist ” 
tendencies likewise. 


But it is time to come to what we have to say of 
him ourselves. And here we can by no means agree 
with those who in any way belittle Guy DE Maupassant. 
With the very greatest artists he can never be ranged, 
because of his unfortunate limitations, both in choice 
and in rejection of subjects. One subject may or may 
not be as good as another ; but the consummate artist 
must be able to treat any, or almost any, consum- 
mately. At any rate, he must not wilfully prefer 
one or two, and treat them in a spirit which osten- 
tatiously ignores all others. Maupassant, we fear, some- 
what underlies this charge. But when we get out of 
‘greatest ” and get into “great,” we do not know 
how the adjective can be refused to an artist who has 
exemplified, as he did in such a variety of forms, 
artistic vision and command of such strength and 
skill. From the slighting way in which they speak of 
them, we should imagine that few English reviewers 
know the poems with which Maupassant began. But, 
though these poems are at least as obnoxious to the 
Hola! as any of his later things, they display equal 
power, and we have always ourselves been sorry that 
he did not follow them up. Still, a man generally 
knows his own genius best, though there are opinions 
to the contrary. And the unanimous decision of com- 
petent persons—never since reversed by any one compe- 
tent—that-his contribution to the Soirées de Médan 
was a masterpiece, may well have determined Maupas- 
SANT to abide by the choice of the short story, of the 
-pessimist-humourist type in subject. He showed in 
this a wonderful economy and subtlety of style, and 
treated it on the principle of putting the subject as 
plumply and nakedly before the reader as possible, 
without comment, moral, digression, or trapping of 
any kind. Although he attempted the longer fiction 
half a dozen times, he never achieved—save in Pierre 
et Jean—consummate success. The distastefulness 
of his subjects became more apparent; the almost 
unbroken gloom of his view more oppressive ; while, 
judging with the merest and serenest technicality, it 
was impossible not to see that the camera of his mind 
was so thoroughly adjusted to small vignettes that it 
could hardly adapt itself to large pictures. 


Even in his larger books, however, there were always 
wonderful passages; and in his innumerable smaller 
pieces it was seldom that distaste for the subject, or 
regret at the brooding persistence which disabled the 
writer from looking beyond, and above, and on all 
sides of that subject, were not merged in admiration 
of the sure and unostentatious craftsmanship which 
always did exactly what it meant to do, always achieved 
the presentation of the scene, and (within limits) of the 
thought, always produced a work, and not a botch. 
No other contemporary writer of France—we are not 
sure that any other contemporary writer of Europe, 
and therefore of the world—had anything like this 
combined sureness and facility of touch. To say that 
MavpassanNT never missed would be absurd in the case 
of a writer who wrote so much in so short a time. 
But his method was never a hit-or-miss method, and it 
rarely failed him unless he attempted things for which 
he was quite unfitted, or allowed his besetting demons 
to foil his artistic power. Greater craftsmen than 
Maupassant France has certainly. had, in the sense of 


craftsmen whose range was wider and whose material 
was worthier. But a more perfect craftsman within 
his own limits we do not think that even France—the 
country of craftsmanship in most arts, and especially 
in literature—has ever possessed. 


THE IRISH CIVIL SERVICE. 


HE earlier attitude of the Government in the 
debates on Clauses 27 and 28 of the Home Rnle 
Bill was, for them, almost respectable. That is to say, 
they have in several particulars mitigated the original 
iniquity of the provisions with respect to the Irish 
judges and Civil Servants affected by the transfer of 
Executive power from the QuEEN’s Ministers to the 
QUEEN’s enemies ; and, although they have accepted 
an amendment from Mr. Sexton which partially 
frustrates their good intentions, they have, on the 
other hand, shown, by their disregard of the protests 
of those Radicals who, like Mr. Srorey and Mr. ByLes, 
object on principle to keeping faith with public ser- 
vants, that they will not do a mean thing for the 
mere love of it, but only under compulsion from some 
party strong enough to turn them out of office if they 
refuse. To obey Mr. Sexton to the detriment of the 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace, the Dublin metro- 
politan magistrates, and certain other officials, is all 
very well; but the Government are not going to rob 
and ruin the Irish Civil Service all round to oblige 
Mr. Bytes and Mr. Storey. Let them muster forty 
votes, and then—we will see. Except, however, for the 
above-mentioned compliance with the inevitable, the 
iniquity of the clauses has, as we have said, been 
mitigated. The three years’ “ transitional period” has 
been extended to five ; the salaries of the judges when 
in active service, and their pensions, when retired, are 
to be charged directly on the Imperjal, instead of 
primarily on the Irish, Exchequer; and all Civil Ser- 
vants not provided for under Clause 27—that is to say, 
all Civil Servants whose salaries are not chargeable on 
the Consolidated Fund, but are annually voted—will 
be protected from wrongful dismissal by a joint Com- 
mittee consisting of two members representing the 
Imperial Treasury and one representing the Irish 
Government, which will investigate the case and report 
to the Treasury, without whose sanction no dismissal 
appealed against can take place. 

These, we do not deny, are substantial concessions ; 
and they were announced by Mr. MorLEy-in a speech 
the language and spirit of which left nothing to be 
desired. One may go further and admit that, in any 
other case than that in question, or any ordinary case 
of the transfer of the officials from one branch of a 
public service, the terms offered by the Government 
would have been not only fair but generous. Never- 
theless, it will be seen by all who remember, or who 
will be at the pains to refer to, the statement of the 
case for the Irish Civil Servants which we set forth 
and commented upon in these pages some months ago: 
that even the amended proposals of these clauses fall 
considerably short of the just claims which they are 
sup to satisfy. The Irish Civil Servant is still 
left in this position : that the inadequacy of his retiring 
pension must place him under strong compulsion, 
under what will often be the compulsion of absolute 
necessity, to accept service, however reluctantly, under 
the Irish Government, while, if he does so, he will, as 
Mr. Mor ey puts it, have to “make his own bargain,” 
his own precarious contract—with that Government. 
From the end of the transitional period “ no responsi- 
“ bility will rest with the Imperial Exchequer,” and 
consequently no real security for his future will remain 
with him. The salaries of himself and the colleagues in 


| like case with hini would depend upon the vote of the 
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Irish Parliament, which might not vote them at all, or 
vote them only in part, or subject them to special 
taxation. The Bill ought to place their salaries and 
pensions, as was suggested by Mr. T. W. RussE.t, and 
as it does in the case of judges and the other officials 
provided for by Clause 27, under the protection of an 
Imperial guarantee. 

Failing this security, Mr. Batrour did his best to 
protect them in another way by an amendment of his 
own. He was, of course, unsuccessful ; but the debate 
to which his proposal led was of a highly instructive 
character, and incidentally elicited a speech from Mr. 
GLADSTONE which does not appear to us to have at- 
tracted nearly as much attention as it deserves. Mr. 
Ba.rour’s amendment would have provided that “no 
“ Trish official should be dismissed from service in Ireland 
“until an offer had been made to him of an analogous 
“ place in the Civil Service in England or Scotland.” 
In opposing it the Prime MrnisTEr seized the occasion 
to deal with that “ phantom which had been raised by 
“ the right honourable gentleman to the disturbance of 
“ his own imagination and that of others ”—the idea, 
namely, that there would be large dismissals of Civil 
Servants by the new Irish Government. How Mr. Giap- 
STONE proceeded to combat this idea can, of course, be 
guessed. It was the old, old stuff, now become as 
mechanical with him as the “ patter” with which the 
conjurer interlards his tricks. ‘‘ What injustice, what 
“ folly, what impolicy, and what suicidal imprudence 
“ the right honourable gentleman ascribed to the Irish 
“Government!” How could the new rulers of Ireland 
possibly be so wicked as to execute their reiterated 
threats of vengeance upon the instruments of the de- 
tested system which they had overthrown? How could 
they be so imprudent as to waste money in pensions even 
in order to create vacancies for themselves and their 
friends, and the hungry horde of place-hunters at 
their heels? No; the apprehension of such a thing 
was ridiculous. The threatened “sweeping out of 
“ Dublin Castle” was a mere figure of speech. No 
doubt, added Mr. GuapsTonr, in language of which 
the sinister significance seems, curiously enough, to 
have been generally missed, “no doubt there were 
“certain resident magistrates who appeared to be 
“ great favourites with the late Government, but whose 
“conduct gave great scandal. There was Mitchels- 
“town”—the Peterloo de nos jowrs—* only that it 
“was in principle worse than Peterloo.” Mitchels- 
town, of course, will be remembered by the new Irish 
Government, as it is by Mr. GLapstone himself; the 
particular “civil servants” who happened to play a 
prominent part in that incident must expect as much 
as that. ‘He had never meant to say that there 
“ might not be persons whom a new Irish Government 
“would desire to dismiss; but he thought he had 
“limited himself properly when he suggested that 
“they would probably be confined to two or three 
“persons.” Only two or three persons! What 
singular moderation! Only the “two or three per- 
“sons” who have made themselves conspicuous by 
the zealous discharge of their duties with respect to 
the maintenance of law and order, and whose conduct 
“gave great scandal” in consequence to Mr. GLap- 
stone's friends below the gangway. 

Here, surely, was the moment for Mr. Jonn ELuis 
to have produced his long-promised proscription list 
of Irish resident magistrates, and to have handed it 
from the back benches to his revered leader. Assuredly 
Mr. GLADSTONE might as well have had it and read it 
out for publication in the next morning’s newspapers 
as utter the sentences we have quoted. The former 
course would have been more courageous, without 
being any more infamous, than the latter. As it is, 
he has as good as denounced these “two or three 
** persons ”—as he chooses to reckon, though there are 


many more—by name to those enemies of the Imperial 
Executive to whom they gave offence under the late 
Administration ; and he has as good as told their new 
masters that in his opinion—in the opinion of the pre- 
sent head of the Imperial Executive—the energy 
displayed by these two or three persons in the service 
of that Administration has rightly earned them their 
dismissal. And it is to an Irish Government whom 
he expects, whom he almost recommends, to make the 
first use of their powers in paying off old scores against 
the loyal agents of a former Executive, that he is 
about to hand over Irish Civil Servants; it is on the 
“justice,” the “wisdom,” the “policy” of such a 
Government as this that he has the brazen hardihood 
to advise them to rely. 


It is this unashamed recognition of the spirit which 
will animate a Home Rule Government—this recogni- 
tion of it in the next breath to a hypocritical protest 
against the assumption of its existence—which is the 
best comment on Mr. Morvey’s laudations of the 
excessive liberality of the terms which he is offering, 
if not to these particular officers, yet at any rate, as 
he contends, to the Civil Servants of Ireland as a body. 
Grant that these terms are more liberal than have ever 
been offered to any Civil Servants of the Crown before 
on the occasion of a transfer of their services. But 
what then? There has never been such a transfer 
of services before in the whole history of this 
country, or perhaps of the civilized world. Nor will 
there ever again be anything to compare with it un- 
less and until the whole administrative machinery of 
Scotland Yard is handed over to a Committee of the 
criminal classes of the metropolis, with leave to the 
existing staff of superintendents, inspectors, and con- 
stabulary officials, in general, either to resign their 
posts at any time within a fixed transitional period, or 
to accept employment under Chief Commissioner Sir 
Wi. Sixes and his colleagues. The terms of re- 
tirement in such a case would have to be liberal; and 
we do not deny that, as regards some departments of 
the Civil Service in Ireland, they are liberal too. But 
their very liberality and the very acknowledgment 
implied in it of the fact that the former instruments 
of law and of government in Ireland are to be placed 
under the former enemies of all law and government in 
that country, is full of comedy, at once so grim and so 
broad that it should alone suffice to drive such a Bill 
as this from the Legislature under a combined storm 
of odium and ridicule. 


GHOSTS DEMOCRATIZED. 


R. STEAD has taken into his care one of the 

most important questions (as Dr. JOHNSON 
thought) which can claim our attention. His powerful 
intellect has annexed for its province all knowledge of 
the ghostly, and ke publishes his remarks in a periodical 
named Border Land. As every one knows, the Psychical 
Society has for many years studied spooks, both spon- 
taneous and experimental, and that, we think, might 
suffice for the most eager amateur. But Mr. Sreap is 
not contented. The Proceedings of the S.P.R. are 
seldom lively and popular, and Mr. STeap wants to 
“democratize” the abnormal. TheS. P. R. usually finds 
that a ghost is a night-mare’s nest ; that a medium is 
a clumsy imposture, that modern marvels will not stand 
being tested, and all this is far from popular. If we are 
to concern ourselves about mythology at all, we should 
do so with excessive caution, and a democratic congrega- 
tion of inquirers is not likely to be cautious. If we are 
to have any working hypothesis, beyond those of im- 
ture, illusion, and mal-observation, the hypothesis 
shou'd be that which wanders least from common expe- 
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rience. But Mr. Sreap is not disinclined to believe 
that the soul of a dead woman writes messages by his 
hand. As he confesses that he looks at what he 
_“ automatically” writes, so that he knows what has 
.gone before, and can guess what is coming, credulity 
itself is abashed by the spiritualistic theory. In fact, 
Professor Ray LANKESTER, in reply to questions of 
Mr. Steap’s, puts the real problem very neatly. The 
problem is, or should be, not whether this or that 
violation of ordinary law occurs, but why in the world 
people say that it does occur. 


Here we deal with a question of evidence and of 
psychology. Professor LANKESTER says that people 
like Mr, Sreap in their assertions may be (1) mad; 
(2) dupes ; (3) do not believe what they say, or can- 
not distinguish between facts and fancies; (4) may be 
liars (Hoaa’s hypothesis); (5) may be “ hypnotics” 
or under a mental disorder ; (6) they may speak truly 
and infer falsely; (7) the abnormal stories may be 
true. Mr. Ray LaNKesTER frankly says that he does 
not think Mr. Sreap “in any way qualified to deal 
“‘ with this question.” We shall not rival his candour, 
but we do distrust Mr. Steap’s ideas about evidence. 

The interesting question is—Under how many of the 
seven categories does Mr. STeaD’s case fall? He asserts 
that his right hand has taught him terrible things, 
and he at least inclines to suppose that a dead woman 
works his hand. This does not commend itself as a 
solution of the problem to the reasoning faculties. 
But if any one says so, and says that “those who eddy 
“‘round and round” are not qualified to judge of a 
scientific question, Mr. Sreap calls that man “a 
“ Brahmin.” Why, the Brahmins are notoriously 
addicted to these pursuits, and. their literature is 
abundantly “psychical.” A person qualified to judge 
would know that the sceptic is the very person he 
needs, and that the scientific attitude is necessarily 
one of suspended judgment. A qualified editor would 
know that an article called ‘“ An Historical Summary ” 
of the matter is inadequate. ‘Systematic Inquiry ” 
did not begin with Home’s arrival, about 1855. Many 
Fellows of the Royal Society had been systematically 
engaged in the investigation from the hour when the 
Society was founded. II., Pepys, Boy.e, 
More, GLANVIL, JEREMY TayLor, Lord ORRERY, were 
all inquirers, and the one point of interest in the whole 
affair is that they examined the very “ phenomena” 
now said to occur, at Milan, in the presence of a 
woman called “ Eusaria.” A member of the Psychical 
Society has made Evsapia’s performances seem as 
dubious and dingy as such performances usually are. 
But a number of “ scoientific cyarcters,” as Captain 
CosTIGAN says, were much struck by her manifes- 
tations. All through the Restoration, as before and 
after it, tables and chairs walked or flew, people 
were “levitated” and floated in the air, “ hands” 
were seen, and vanished, and, above all, “ raps” 
of every sort and size were heard. Now Professor 
HUux.ey, as he wrote in the Pall Mall Gazette, can 
rap very mysteriously and well with his toes. Are 
we to imagine, then, that, from Frotssart’s Orthon, 
and the Lyons Rappings of 1525, to Eusaria, a set of 
practical jokers have been playing tricks with their 
toes, at Tedworth, Epworth, Galashiels (to take 
ancient instances), as now in London, Paris, Milan? 
This explanation, of course, only covers some narrow 
space of the general field. As Mr. Ray LANKESTER 
says, why do people tell all the other stories? There 
are seven possible answers, as we saw, only one of 
them satisfactory to Mr. Streap. Any one who, if he 
goes into this branch of folklore at all, takes pains to 
prove that he is neither a dupe, a liar, a fool, or 
@ maniac, seems to be regarded by Mr. Sreap as 
“ doctrinaire and exclusive.” 


» His whole being is perverted by the Popular. There 


is no such thing as Popular Science ; science and chatter 


are remote as the poles. Mr. STEaD tells us that a dead 


woman, or something pretending to be a dead woman, 
prophesied the number of votes which some one would 
win an election by, and was right within 340 or s0, 
This is Popular Psychical Research. It is just as valu- 
able as Popular anything else of a sham scientific kind. 
The “tests” which Mr, StzaD mentions in his own 
case do not even begin to prove his theory of JULIs, 
his Ecerta, as the spirit of a dead woman. They are 
obviously to be explained by another hypothesis ; but 
as that hypothesis is “‘ Psychical,” too, it has only the 
advantage of not mixing up the repose of the dead 
with bye-elections. Psychical Research for Psychical 
Research, it is natural to prefer the more decent and 
the less extravagant way of dealing with the so-called 
phenomena. But it is very easy to see which will be 
the more popular explanation. People in grief, and 
wholly destitute of taste, will scrawl rubbish, and be- 
lieve they are communicating with the sacred dead. 
It is, unfortunately, possible to bring vulgarity and 
twaddle, and perhaps even “interviewing,” into our 
association with the world beyond the grave. To 
consider thus may be to consider too seriously. We 
do not suppose that Mr. Sreap’s Review will lower the 
moral and intellectual tone of people whose tone is not 
pretty low already. He says that “there is no money 
“in spooks”; and, if not, probably Border Land will 
join many other spiritualistic journals departed. As 
usual, he has “drawn” distinguished people for gra- 
tuitous “copy.” The bishops, as a rule, decline to 
make him presents of “copy,” and this annoys him 
very much. Some prelates are not so wise as the ma- 
jority of them, and write, when they should have taken 
refuge in silence. Even bishops and politicians are our 
fellow-creatures, and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Authors will perhaps kindly espouse their 
cause. Many ways of speaking a bishop’s mind or any- 
body’s mind are open; it is superfluous to scribble for 
Mr. Steap. Moreover, he can do it for himself. He 
can sit down and let his automatic hand bring him the 
ideas of Mr. Ruskin, of the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
of any one whom he finds in his spiritual telephonic 
exchange. He can tap intellect at large, so to speak ; 
let him tap it, then; the worst of it is that all 
Intelligences which communicate with Mr. STeap 
write in Mr. Steap’s manner, and perhaps think that 
“soubriquet ” is a French word. Mr. Steap should 
study on his whole topic St. AucustiInE De Cura 
gerenda pro Mortuis, p. 1868, B. If he wants a 
bishop’s opinions, none are more valuable than those of 
the Bishop of Hippo. 


THE CROWN, THE MINISTRY, AND THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


OWARDS the close of Lord Satissury’s Adminis- 
tration Mr. GLADSTONE was in the habit of de- 
nouncing it as padlocked upon the nation by the 
Septennial Act, and by a Parliamentary majority which 
had ceased to represent the opinion of the country. 
He insisted that it was morally bound to dissolve, and 
thus to test the public feeling. Lord SaLissury spoke 
much in the same sense when Mr. GLADSTONE’S second 
Administration was staggering towards its fall; and he 
could do so the more plausibly because Mr, GLADSTONE 
had been brought to the verge of defeat on Vote of 
Censure after Vote of Censure, in which his majority 
in the House of Commons nearly approached extinc- 
tion. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in his striking speech on 
the substitution of the omnes omnia principle for the 
in-and-out doctrine of Irish representation, embodied 
in the abandoned sections of the Ninth Clause, made a 
similar challenge. No Administration has ever of itself 
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responded to an appeal of this kind, nor is likely to do 
so. It will never precipitate a dissolution which it 
foresees will be fatal to itself. It is not likely to 
commit suicide ; and, so long as the principle is main- 
tained that the Crown can dissolve only on the advice 
of the Minister, the interest of the Minister will rule. 
There is, however, a growing and strengthening re- 
action against the old Whig doctrine that the title of a 
Government to continued existence is unimpeachable 
so long as it has the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons—that is, the support of a majority of the House 
in divisions ; and that when that support is withdrawn 
the Minister has the alternative at his own choice of 
resigning or dissolving. It is conceivable that a Par- 
liamentary majority, which knows that a general 
election would transfer power to the opposite party in 
the State, may support a Minister who has forfeited 
the confidence of the country for the very reason that 
he has forfeited that confidence, and because it knows 
that a general election would involve his and its dis- 
appearance. A conspiracy between such a majority 
and the Government of the day to prevent the mind 
of the country being declared and its will from taking 
effect is possible. We are confronted by such a con- 
spiracy now; and, according to the recent practice of 
the Constitution, there is no way out of the difficulty. 
Mr. GLADSTONE will not dissolve, because he knows a 
dissolution would be fatal to him. A Parliamentary 
majority will support him, because it knows that a 
dissolution would be fatal to it. The tactics of the 
Minister are, therefore, not to propose anything which 
a Parliamentary majority will not support ; the tactics of 
the majority are to avoid doing anything which may 
put the Ministry in a minority. They are accomplices 
in an intrigue to prevent the opinion of the country 
from being declared and taking effect. 


It was the custom of Whig historians and poli- 
ticians—of whom Sir Tsomas ErskinE May was, 
perhaps, the last thoroughgoing representative—to 
denounce as _ unconstitutional the conduct of 
GeorGE III., in 1783-4, and WiLLIaM IV., in 1834, 
in dismissing Ministers who had the support of a 
majority in the House of Commons, and dissolving a 
Parliament which acted in harmony with the Adminis- 
tration. Mr. ALBERT Dicey, in his work on the Law 
of the Constitution, has challenged this doctrine ; 
not, of course, on the basis of the Royal prerogative, 
to which, though strictly valid, it as an 
anachronism to appeal, but on those thoroughgoing 
democratic principles of which, as Mr. BaLFour allows, 
and even contends, modern statesmanship must take 
account. Most new doctrines are old. Gerorce II. 
told the elder Pitt that he had taught him to look 
elsewhere than to the House of Commons for the sense 
of his people ; and the younger Pitt owed the origin 
and the maintenance of his power to the keenness with 
which he perceived and the vigour with which he acted 
on this principle. In our time, Mr, DisRaELI and Mr, 
GLapsTONE himself acknowledged it when they resigned 
on the popular vote without taking the opinion of the 
House of Commons. The legal sovereignty, Mr. Dicey 
contends, is in Parliament—that is, in the Crown and 
the two Houses, the QuEEN in Parliament. The poli- 
tical sovereignty is in the electoral body. The dismissal 
of a Minister who is maintained in power by a Parlia- 
ment which there is reason to suppose does not repre- 
sent the opinions of the nation, and the dissolution of 
such a Parliament in order that the mind of the 
nation may be declared, is not only a permissible, but may 
be a necessary, exercise of the Royal power. The massacre 
of “ Fox’s martyrs” in 1784 showed that George III. 
had rightly discerned the mind of the nation when he 
dismissed the Coalition Government and called Mr. 
Pitt to power. The feeble majority which restored 


had mistaken a growing opinion, which required time 
to mature it, for a full-grown opinion. It is inter- 
esting to observe that Mr. GLaDsTONE admits that 
WILuiAM IV.’s conduct in appealing from the Cabinet 
and the Parliament to the nation, though it involved 
a mistake of judgment and a mortifying defeat, was 
strictly within the limits of the Constitution (Glean- 
ings of Past Years, vol. i. p. 78). 


Action which in 1834 took place, to use Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S words, “ without any strain to the Con- 
“ stitution ” would not involve, we imagine, any such 
strain in 1893. A Minister who has obtained power 
on false pretences, who uses it to force a measure 
through the House of Commons which was concealed 
from the country, and which was disclosed to Par- 
liament only at the last moment, which is altered 
in its fundamental provisions at a few hours’ notice, 
the most important clauses of which are not allowed 
to be discussed, and one which, affecting the relations 
of Great Britain to Ireland, is opposed by a majority 
of the representatives of Great Britain—such a 
Minister has fairly earned ignominious dismissal, if 
ever Minister had. The House of Commons which 
supports him has just as little title to continued exist- 
ence. When he adds to these offences against the 
freedom of one House the threat of abolishing the 
other, if, in the exercise of its constitutional right and 
duty, it should dare to take the side of the people of 
England, he strikes a further blow at Parliamentary 
government. We do not say that the Royal interven- 
tion is necessary, or desirable, or practicable now. Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s dismissal had better come, as it will come, 
from the English people, on his own appeal to it, 
if he dares to make appeal to it. The repetition, 
however, of the tactics he is pursuing would go far 
to revive the authority of the Crown, as it was exer- 
cised by the grandfather of the QUEEN and her imme- 
diate predecessor, as a necessary instrument of appeal 
to the nation at large from its Parliamentary misre- 
presentatives. 


MR. BALFOUR ON THE SITUATION. 


LTHOUGH the Home Rule Bill is not yet out of 

Committee, there was nothing either premature 
or unduly confident in the forecast of its future pro- 
pounded the other evening at the United Club. Its 
passage through the House of Commons is by this 
time as assured as its rejection by the House of Lords. 
More than that, it is now tolerably certain that it will 
pass—that is to say, that its third edition will pass— 
without substantial modification. The Government 
themselves have practically metamorphosed it in the 
course of its career in the House of Commons; but no 
one else, or, at any rate, no opponent of the Bill, has 
been permitted to amend it in any important particular, 
and there is now less probability than ever of any 
such amendment being permitted. Nevertheless, as 
Mr. Batrour said, the debates in Committee have 
been very far from barren of result. They, on the 
contrary, effected two objects of the highest value. 
They have exposed, in an equally damning fashion, 
the true character both of the measure and of the 
majority. As to the measure, it has been literally 
riddled by criticism. There is not only not a “ water- 
“tight compartment” to be found in it, but there is 
“not a clause, nor a section, nor a subsection,” which 
the Government has allowed to be discussed, that does 
not exhibit some gaping leak. The only provisions of 
the Bill of which this cannot be affirmed are those 
which the Government themselves have succeeded in 
withdrawing from criticism through the operation of 
the gagging rule. But what cannot be said of these 
provisions as a matter of exact affirmation can be 
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possible presumption. By the action of the Closure 
the Opposition have been precluded from dealing with 
this product of Mr. GLApsTONE’s constructive genius 
“ in bulk,” but the results of testing it “ by sample” 
have been so informing that the marketable value of 
the unexamined residue has been as good as anni- 
hilated. 

The character of the majority, again, has suffered 
no less disastrously from the disclosures of the debate 
than that of the Bill itself. Its composition, of course, 
was known from the first, and was not such as to sug- 
gest any very high estimate of the moral weight of its 
support of the Home Rule Bill. It was hardly, how- 
ever, a matter of confident expectation that its con- 
stituent factions would so conclusively demonstrate the 
spirit they are of. The turn of events in Committee 
might quite conceivably have enabled them to gloss 
over to some extent the gross immorality of the com- 
pact which unites them in a foul attack upon the in- 
tegrity of the United Kingdom. Thanks, however, to 
the desperate exigencies of the Ministerial policy, and 
to the skilful conduct of the Opposition, they have 
been again and again compelled to make virtual avowal 
of their political profligacy. Not even the dullest critic 
of Parliamentary tactics can by this time have failed to 
perceive that the English, Scotch, and Welsh followers 
of Mr. GLADSTONE have supported his Home Rule 
policy without a spark of conviction, and many of them 
without a particle of approval; and that not one of 
those three groups has in so doing given a moment’s 
thought to anything but the particular sectarian fad 
which its members have made their way into Parlia- 
ment to promote. The highest achievement of their 
callous consciences in the way of modifying their Par- 
liamentary conduct has been that some few of them 
have manifested now and then a faint desire to give an 
honest vote, provided always that couid be given with- 
out danger to the Government. They objected, that 
is to say, to assist Mr. GLADSTONE’s work of destruction 
in Ireland, except so far as that assistance was abso- 
lutely necessary to keep in power a Government 
pledged to disestablish Churches in Wales and Scotland, 
and to plunder publicans in England. 

If we cannot share to the full Mr. Batrour’s hopeful 
anticipations of the ultimate effect of these exposures, 
we can thoroughly agree with him as to their more 
immediate results. He describes the situation exactly 
in his comparison of the combined factions to the 
creditors of a trader who is conducting large financial 
operations on insufficient capital. To carry Home 
Rule they have borrowed the votes of Scotchmen, 
Welshmen, and English Radicals on the security of 
their promises of faddist legislation in England, Wales, 
and Scotland; and they of course propose, after the 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill, to borrow the 
votes of the Irish Nationalists for their English, 
Welsh, and Scottish legislative projects, on the secu- 
rity of a promise to bring in another Home Rule 
Bill next year. And with equal truth and humour 
Mr. BaLrour compares the “loyalty” of the majority 
thus far to the enforced forbearance of the creditors 
“of other shaky concerns” who know that, if they 
were all at one time to apply for repayment, “the 
“whole concern would go into liquidation, and they 
** would not be paid sixpence in the pound.” But how 
long will this forbearance continue? The position of 
the Government is more critical than that of many 
embarrassed traders. They have one creditor so large 
that, were his single loan of votes to be called in, they 
would become politically bankrupt ; and it is upon an 
adventure undertaken in partnership with this creditor, 
and certain to pay not a penny of dividend this year, 
that Mr. GLapsTone has embarked the votes advanced 
to him by all the others. 


THE LAST COMPARTMENT. 


hese gag has so far served its purpose that the 

Home Rule Bill, except the financial and other 
postponed clauses, is through Committee, and no doubt 
will, for reasons we state elsewhere, duly get through 
Report. The victory would, indeed, prove a barren 
one if all those who get it were to be trusted to under- 
stand the methods by which it has been won, and to 
judge accurately its real meaning. Thursday night 
alone would supply any such observer with ample 
evidence for an accurate estimate of the Cabinet’s 
success. On this the third occasion of the appli- 
cation of the gag, the instrument was clapped on 
the mouth of the House while it was in the 
course of discussing an amendment moved by the 
CuiEr SECRETARY on behalf of the Prime MurnIsTER, to 
the Ministry’s own Bill. This comic result, as Mr. 
GOSCHEN defined it, can hardly be said to have been the 
result of accident. Ministers are amending their Bill 
from hand to mouth at the last moment, and that 
their automatic gag should do its office upon them- 
selves is inevitable. But it is also a sufficiently clear 
proof of the absurdity of the contention that the Oppo- 
sition had discussed the Bill to excess. By the con- 
fession of Ministers themselves the Bill requires 
amendment, and there is at least still a lingering 
tradition that amendment implies discussion. Yet 
they have taken the most effectual measures to provide 
that the Bill shall pass undiscussed—and those measures 
have, to a great extent, answered their purpose. 

A portion of Thursday night’s proceedings in Com- 
mittee, which ought to be no less significant of the 
position of the Ministry and the real worth of 
its work, was that which contained Mr. SExTon’s 
amendment to the Thirtieth Clause and the speeches 
thereupon. Under the modest disguise of a motion 
to omit the word “local” in the first sub-section 
of the clause, Mr. Sexton, in fact, endeavoured to 
remove the formal disability imposed by the Bill on 
the natural wish of the Home Rule Government 
of the future to possess an armed force at com- 
mand. As the Irish Constabulary gradually dis- 
appear, Mr. Sexton would like to know that 
there is a possibility of replacing them by some 
equivalent which will be useful when he has to deal 
with disturbances which he foresees. As things 
seem likely to go in Ireland, it may well happen 
that an eminent Anti-Parnellite might find it incon- 
venient to go into many parts of Ireland if the police 
there were of too purely locala character. Mr. SEXTON 
was beaten, as a matter of course; but in the mean- 
time he has put it on record that Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
Irish masters have not willingly consented to the 
limitation imposed by the Bill, and will therefore be 
all the more free to begin agitating for its removal, or 
even to take measures for nullifying it, so soon as the 
imbecility of this country has put the instruments of 
government in Ireland into their hands. 

However much we may be convinced that such 

es as these should condemn the Government 
methods, it would be rash to conclude that they will, 
in fact, lead to general and emphatic condemnation 
outside. Unless they have this effect, it must be 
obvious that the mischief may be done, even though 
the mischief-makers have cut a very pitiful figure in 
Parliament. It is necessary to show the pitiful 
character of the figure they are cutting, so that 
there may be no mistake about it anywhere. We 
doubt whether the Opposition is taking the proper 
measures to do this part of its duty in an effectual 
manner. There is nothing to complain of as to the 
regularity of its attendance and its voting. The 
weakness is elsewhere, and we should venture to 
define it as consisting largely in a want of what 
may be called “devil.” It is very little use, as 
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things go, to devote night after night to minute 
work in the details of a Bill which is notoriously not 
to be debated. That, no doubt, is the proper way in 
which to amend a serious Bill. But here the work at 
hand is not to amend a measure, but to make the 
country understand the utterly detestable character of 
the policy which the Bill has been introduced to carry 
out, and the contemptible nature of the Parliamentary 
alliance which gives Mr. GLADSTONE his majority. This 
cannot be done by minute attention to detail, but by 
taking the most obvious attainable issue, and fighting 
hard upon it. The old advice to the poet who wished 
to draw the tears of his readers holds equally in 
litics. A party which wishes the country to 
me indignant must first show itself to be 
animated by a visible indignation. Of late HER 
Majesty's Opposition has shown what, to the hasty 
observation of the constituencies, may very well 
look like languor. Those constituencies are not un- 
likely to take this apparent tranquillity as a proof that 
the Opposition do not care so much about it after all, 
and are reconciling themselves to the inevitable. It 
is to be hoped that the opportunity afforded by the 
financial clauses to show that this is a mistake will not 
be missed, 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF EGYPT FOR 
ENGLAND. 


As IT APPEARS TO A GERMAN. 


fp visit lately paid by the Khedive to the Sultan at 
Constantinople, and the political tendency generally 
attributed to it, call attention once more to the importance 
of Egypt for England. It may, therefore, be of interest in 
the following lines to discuss the question from a strategical 
point of view, as it is judged in foreign military circles. 
British commercial interests are and have been, as it is 
known, for a long time extensively engaged in Egypt; with 
British capital the Egyptian Government has, under Eng- 
lish influence, essentially carried out the numerous reforms 
which have with marked success revived native agriculture 
and commerce, prostrated by the mismanagement of former 
years. The position of England and Egypt is in a material 
and progressive respect profitable and successful, and with 
the establishment of the newly-created better social condi- 
tions promises to become so in a still greater degree. But 
of especial importance is the strategic value which Egypt— 
above all the maritime position of Alexandria, which iv not 
far distant from the principal mouth of the Nile, and from 
Port Said on that of the Suez Canal— for England. 
The opinion of Sir Charles Dilke, who a short time ago 
advocated a declaration of Egyptian neutrality, or a similar 
agreement between the Powers concerned—England, France, 
and the Porte—that the British protectorate of Egypt 
signified a military weakening of England, and at the same 
time alluded to the fact that the leader of the former Con- 
servative Cabinet, Lord Salisbury, has designated the pro- 
tectorate of Egypt as a weakness for England, seems in no 
way to be shared by the great mass of Englishmen ; in this 
sense, at least, many important organs of the British press 
have expressed themselves. With the manifold political 
and commercial interests which meet and cross each other 
in the Mediterranean Sea, and with the development of 
new States and navies—we speak of the newly-erected 
kingdom of Italy, of the creation of the Italian fleet, as 
well as of the occupation of Tunis by France, and the com- 
mencement by that country of the construction of the 
important naval port of Biserta—England saw herself, till 
about rather more than a decade and a half ago, solely 
dependent upon her two important naval stations and ports 
of Gibraltar and Malta in the Mediterranean Sea. Less, 
indeed, by the uniting Italy into one great Power—which 
was soon able to acquire a very formidable fleet, with the 
strongest armed and fastest ironclad men-of-war in the 
world—than by the ascendency gained by the French navy, 
and the increase of French power in North Africa, as well 
as by the continual endeavours of Russia to gain the 
through the Dardanelles, the balance of power 
in respect to the political situation in the Mediterranean 
Sea has of late years changed unfavourably to England, 


the entrance to the Suez Canal, seems to be threatened, 
England sought to strengthen her power in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and found the means first by taking 
sion of Cyprus, and later by her intervention in , 
While the British possession of Cyprus cannot become of 
importance for the command of the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean, and of the communication between the 
Black Sea and the Red Sea, until the creation there of 
a safe and large naval station (the torpedo station and the 
unsafe little harbours of Famagusta and Limasol being of 
inferior importance, and the completion of the great 
harbour-work already begun there being delayed), the pos- 
session of Egypt, on the contrary, gives England immediate 
control of the Suez Canal, and at the same time access to 
the most important route to India. The strategic impor- 
tance of Cyprus consequently retires completely into the 
background when compared with that of Egypt, and the 
small strength of the British garrison on that island points 
to the fact that the full development of the resources of 
Cyprus, as long as ports in Egypt are at the disposal 
of the British fleet, belongs to a later future. The mari- 
time struggle of England and France for the domination 
of the Mediterranean and the possession of Egypt is 
very old, and even at the beginning of our century 
British and French squadrons encountered each other 
at Aboukir. But the fatal issue of this naval battle could 
not drive France from the land of the Pharaohs, where she 
had then gained a firm footing. Not until the victory of a 
British land force did England succeed in doing this some 
years later. The possession in form of a Protectorate can 
scarcely be called into question for England as long as her 
squadrons rule the Mediterranean and Great Britain keeps 
a sufficient number of land forces in Egypt. 

If England did not exercise a virtual Protectorate over 
Egypt, and had not garrisoned the country, the naval forces 
of the French in the Mediterranean, as is well known by 
far the greater part of the French navy, would be in a 
position to oppose with considerable superiority the British 
Mediterranean squadron stationed at Gibraltar and Malta, 
perhaps to beat this force before assistance could arrive 
from the home waters, seize the Suez Canal, and con- 
sequently close the principal artery of the distant Anglo- 
Indian Empire. [Even at the distance of 270 geo- 
graphical miles (as the crow flies) from Alexandria, a 
French landing corps held ready at Tunis, or even such a 
corps from Algiers or Marseilles, would be able to land at 
Port Said far sooner than any superior number of British 
troops. The British garrison at Malta, as well as that from 
Gibraltar, would be but little available out of those for- 
tresses, and could not in any degree approach the strength 
of the landing expedition that France would be able to send 
within a few days to Port Said. 

Besides this, it has been proposed for a long time in 

France to render the Canal du Midi navigable for large 

war-ships, and in that manner to facilitate the speedy 

union of the French Atlantic and Mediterranean squad- 
rons in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The present rule of England in Egypt and the immediate 

command of the Suez Canal are, therefore, of a value to Great 

Britain for which it would be very difficult to find an 

equivalent. The British troops there could be easily joined 

by those from Malta and Cyprus, and, best of all, united 
with the Egyptian forces, could in any case hold the principal 
ports of the country until stronger British forces could 
arrive from Gibraltar and from home to their assistance. 
Great Britain is, however, in a position at any moment to 
embark a complete and strong division of all kinds of arms 
in her home ports, and to send them to any part of 
the world, other bodies of troops quickly following, so that 
the attack of England would be quickly felt. There- 
fore, the point in question for her troops at present gar- 
risoned in Egypt is, besides the maintenance of peace and 
order in the country, to secure the port of Alexandria for 
the British squadrons, so that the troops transported by the 

British ships might not be exposed to the difficulties and 

dangers of disembarking on the open sea-coast. This double 

duty which falls to the British troops at present in Egypt 
shows, however, clearly the inadequacy of their numbers, and 
the necessity that has already arisen for their reinforcement. 

But the importance of England’s position in Egypt is 

to be considered also from another point of view. It is 

that which is indicated by the interests of Russia in 
this situation. According to some advices from St. 


Petersburg, the Russian Government is working against 
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British politics in Egypt; and, according to a London 


telegram, the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople is 
said to have promised the Porte a reduction of the war 
indemnity, and even an extension of territory, if the issue of 
the Egyptian affairs should be contrary to British interests. 
Russia is, indeed, far from having obtained unimpeded 
access to the Mediterranean through the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles; but the right of passage already gained for 
the ships of her Volunteer fleet, with crews and military 
supplies for her East Asiatic possessions, is the first step in 
this direction, and perhaps the time is not so very remote 
when Russia, in some way or other, will acquire this 
right of passage completely. Then, if Egypt should not be 
occupied by British troops, the Suez Canal would fall an 
easy prey, not only to the attack of a French, but also to 
that of a Russian, fleet, and Russia might thus be able to 
effect an interruption of the important connexion of the 
English mother-country with her Indian colony by a future 
conflict in Central Asia with Great Britain. 

With the occupation of Egypt England consequently 
secures indirectly her power in Asia as well as her position 
as a Great Power against aggression from the West and 
a future attack from the East. 


ETON v. HARROW. 


HE “ Boys’ Match,” played on Friday and Saturday of 
last week, took place under rather depressing con- 
ditions, and it cannot be said that it was enlivened by any 
display of exceptional merit. The weather was gloomy 
throughout, although rain only interfered with the progress 
of the game on the first evening, causing the stumps to be 
drawn half an hour earlier than the appointed time. The 
Eclipse Stakes, no doubt, were the cause of a distinct diminu- 
tion of attendance, for the stands were only fairly full, and 
the Pavilion has never of late years been so bare of spec- 
tators. Rumour for once had been tolerably correct in her 
estimate of the two elevens; but old Aabitués have been so 
often deceived by Rumour that the match was not looked 
upon as anything like a foregone conclusion. It has com- 
monly been the case that at Lord’s Harrow has played 
above its form and Eton far below it; and the 
annual dictum of an old Harrovian that his school has “ the 
worst Eleven I ever saw” has been often nullified by a 
victory. The defeat of Winchester by Eton, it is true, gave 
grounds for belief that Eton was stronger than usual; but 
at the same time as in their second innings of that match 
it took them five wickets to make 54 runs, it looked not 
unlikely that if they were pressed hard they might collapse. 
They had the good luck, however, not to be tried in this 
manner ; for the amount of runs they were set to obtain in 
their second innings to win the match was too paltry to 
cause a want of confidence. 

The first innings of Harrow calls for little remark as 
regards the batsmen. Rome, the captain, played in good 
style, but runs came slowly on the slow wicket. He was 
well caught in the slips by Cobbold for a careful 18. Wood- 
ward did most of the hitting, and his score of 26 proved 
to be the highest on his side. Williams was patience itself, 
and was over an hour at the wickets, carrying out his bat 
for 19. It looked as if the innings would close under a 
hundred; but, in accordance with true Harrow tradition, 
the last wicket put on 28 runs, bringing the total to 125. 

The bowling of Harrison for Eton was certainly the 
event of this innings ; he was not tried till the score had 
reached 52, but he then dismissed six batsmen at a cost of 
only 29 runs. His success was a surprise even to his own 
side, and probably it will be long before he enjoys a similar 
triumph. He has a fast delivery, and pitches his balls for 
the most part well up; but his occasional full pitches and 
long hops would have proved very expensive if he had not 
established a terror. bn going to the wickets Eton showed 
for once that they could play a steady game. Egerton and 
Meeking refused to be separated, and even to hit, and the 
first 35 runs took 75 minutes to obtain. Change after 
change of bowling was tried, but at last, after over two hours’ 
pay Egerton was caught in the slips, with the total at 71. 

is 30 had been obtained in a patient and praiseworthy 
manner, but it cannot be said to have been an interesting 
innings to watch. After his departure matters moved 
faster. Bromley-Martin, after having a life given to him 
in’ an amazing manner by Rome, gave his adversary a 


second chance very soon after, which was accepted. Cunliffe 
did little, but Pilkington hit brilliantly, and 42 runs were 
put on during his stay at the wickets, of which 30 were his 
own contribution. Meeking was out at 141, the fifth 
wicket down; his steady innings of 50 had been of the 
greatest value to his side, and was the highest score in the 
match. Taking for once a leaf out of their rivals’ book, the 
last two wickets of Eton put on 33 runs on Saturday morn- 
ing, Cobbold hitting well and playing in good style for 24, 
which, with the large number of 25 extras, raised the total 
to 199. 

With the formidable number of 74 runs inst them, 
Rome and Ferris began the second innings of Harrow, and 
played in good form, though with some luck. The total rose 
to 24 before Rome returned a ball smartly to Pilkington, 
and more than half the deficit was knocked off before 
Ferris was easily caught at mid-on. Here, however, 
disasters began. Woodward continued to play patiently, 
but was ultimately bowled as in his first innings by 
Harrison, and his companions were mostly caught at the 
wicket for paltry scores. The innings was not saved till 
after the seventh wicket had fallen, and the total only 
reached 105, of which Munro, who played in excellent 
style and hit vigorously, contributed 20 not out. The 
feature of this innings was the wicket-keeping of 
Meeking. He began by missing two chances and giving 
several byes; but he afterwards settled down to his 
work, and caught or stumped five batsmen, some of them 
difficult chances. He has a good eye and quick hand, and, 
with increased experience and care ought to become a 


“valuable man in this department. Eton went to the 


wickets just after 3, and in half an hour had obtained the 
required 32 runs, with the loss of one wicket, Meeking’s ; 
Bromley-Martin and Egerton played in good style, and 
carried out their bats for 9 and 17 respectively. It was 
little to be wondered at if the Eton boys were jubilant over 
their well-earned victory; they had not scored one since 
1887, since when Harrow had won no less than four times, 
while one match has been drawn. That Eton were the 
stronger team there is no doubt, for they were superior at 
all points of the game, except one, fielding. Here, although 
both sides missed catches (a good miss falling to the lot of 
each eleven), Harrow were certainly the better. They were 
admirably placed, and picked up and returned the ball with 
great smartness. The Eton fielding was not bad, but 
wanted the dash and finish of their rivals. Cunliffe, 
Harrison, and Pilkington were the best of the bowlers for 
Eton, and Rome and Sandilands for Harrow; but the two 
latter, though steady, did not seem very difficult, and, in 
the second innings especially, were easily scored off. 
Bromley-Martin made an excellent captain, and fully 
deserved his victory. His men were well placed, and he 
moved them about from time to time as occasion required, 
which showed that he knew what he was about. There 
were only three old choices on each side, so perhaps the 
tameness of the play may be attributed to nervousness 
on the part of the fresh players; we hope that this may 
be remedied next year, and that the result may be a better 
contested match. 


EARLY BRITISH MASTERS. 


UFFICIENT interest attaches to “A Collection of 
Pictures in Oil by the Early British Masters” at 
Messrs. Dowdeswells’ Galleries in New Bond Street to 
justify its notice even at this late hour. “ Early British” 
is used to denote the period of Morland and his con- 
temporaries, such as Barker of Bath, Stark, Arnald, and 
others now half forgotten, as well as Etty, Good, Con- 
stable, and many more whose lives were only termi- 
nated in our own day. Regarded merely as a show, the 
collection is a very pretty one, and gives us an almost 
unexpectedly favourable idea of the art of these “early 
Britons.” ‘The first is Dobson, who died in 1646, and whose 
work closely approaches that of his contemporary, Van 
Dyck. He is represented since 1888 by one picture in the 
National Gallery and one here, a portrait of Queen Henrietta 
Maria. Lely and Kneller, who are not represented by any 
icture in the National Gallery, are both well seen here, 
ly in’ “ A Lady and Dog,” and Kneller in a portrait 
of Lady Santry—not Sautry, as in the Catalogue. 
There is some confusion here with another portrait 
of a lady by Morphie—who was Morphie? He is 
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not in Messrs. Dowdeswells’ chronological list, nor is any- 
thing of his at the National Gallery—which is described 
as “ Lady Sautry, wife of fourth Lord Sautry, and wife 
of Lord Cathcart.” Zoffany, Romney, Hoppner, and 
Hogarth are all in evidence, but the landscapes will 
probably attract the visitor more than any of the other 
pictures. The painters of a hundred years ago preserved a 
tradition that a landscape required composition as well as 
mere imitation of nature. That tradition was broken by 
Constable and others of his time and since, and may be said 
to have completely died out now. Constable is well seen in 
this gallery, and so is Crome; but Wilson, Barker, 
Chambers, Davis, and Arnald show how much of merit 
there was in the older ideas. Some of the Wilsons here are 

uite worthy of Claude, but the most heautiful picture in 
this style is probably Arnald’s “ Landscape” (75), which 
would pass for a Poussin. By Chambers is an interesting 
seapiece, “Smugglers recovering Kegs of Spirits” (55), 
with a view of Dungeness in the background, full of air 
and movement. Barker comes out well both in por- 
traits and landscapes; one of the latter, a canal boat 
(68), reminding us of Gainsborough at his best. The 
“ Baths of Caracalla” (127) is also very fine. We have 
left to the last the chief feature of the exhibition— 
the Morlands—of which there is a series of some six- 
teen on one wall, besides a few scattered examples in 
other parts of the gallery. Some of these are very charm- 
ing, others have a kind of sentimental interest, and others, 
again, are good as landscapes. The “ Woodcutter,” the 
“Gipsies,” the “Carrier's Stable,” the “Fisherman,” are 
scenes with figures. But “The Surprise,” “The Billet 
Doux,” “Spilt Milk,” and especially “The Pledge of 
Love,” are in a style somewhat like that of Hogarth, very 
small, highly finished, and warmly coloured. Most of them 
are well known by Ward’s engravings, and “ The Pledge” 
has been yr gel exhibited. Hoppner’s portrait of “The 
Duchess of York, with her maids of honour,” shows the 
artist at his best. We have hardly mentioned the Goods, 
of which there are three admirable, and indeed brilliant, 
examples, which should by no means be overlooked. Most 
of the pictures in this gallery are small in size, and are 
hung very conveniently and well lighted. 


THE ECLIPSE STAKES. 


eee can be little doubt that the Eclipse Stakes cf 
last week was the great race of the year; the Derby 
was of little interest in comparison with it, nor does the St. 
Leger, much as its prospects are improved, promise to lead 
to anything approaching the excitement displayed yester- 
day week at Sandown. Several things had contributed to 
make Orme a popular favourite. First, he was the son of 
that paragon of perfection, Ormonde, and his dam was an 
own sister to the exceedingly successful stallion, St. Simon. 
Secondly, there was his mysterious illness of last year, 
which the general public believed, and, for the most part, 
still believe, to have been owing to that very objec- 
tionable evil to which racehorses are exposed, known as 
“nobbling.” On account of this illness, he had not been able 
to run for the Derby, which the public at the time it 
took place was convinced that he would have won. 
Thirdly, in spite of his ill health, the interesting invalid 
had won the Eclipse Stakes last summer, as well as several 
other races; although he had run badly for the St. Leger, 
andsecond to El Diablo for the Free Handicap at Newmarket. 
La Fléche was scarcely less popular. She had cost 5,500 
guineas as a yearling ; that alone was a great merit in the 
» og of the world in general ; in the commercial line, again, 
e had sueceeded remarkably, taking 3,410/. in stakes at 
two years old, and 25,653/. at three years old. Her list of 
important victories was also unexceptionable; the One 
Thousand, Oaks, St. Leger, and Lancashire Plate, as well as 
several other good races, with the Cambridgeshire, under 
a heavy weight, to wind up with, was a most glorious and 
extraordi record. It was, therefore, no matter for 
a that she should start first favourite for the Eclipse 
es. 


Her defeat in the actual race is not acknowledged to 
have been her true form by her friends and admirers; 
and it is generally considered inconsistent with her running 
of last year. Possibly the true reason of it may have 
been that Orme 


has improved more than she since last 


season ; and, in the opinion of many good judges, colts 
generally make more progress than fillies between the ages 
of three and four. On the other hand, Orme has done 
nothing yet to show that he could beat La Filéche this 
~ over the St. Leger course of a mile and three-quarters. 

ndeed, he has not yet proved that he could have stayed 
even the Derby course of a mile and a half; although it 
would not surprise us if such a grand horse were to turn 
out a stayer, or rather a horse suited to all courses, after all. 
It would have been a curious outcome of the very interest- 
ing contest for the Eclipse Stakes if both the cracks had been 
beaten, and for a few moments it looked not unlikely that 
this would happen. Having parted with his most dreaded 
rival soon after entering the straight, Orme ran up to May 
Duke, and conquered him without much trouble ; but below 
the distance that very brilliant jockey Loates came with a 
rush upon Baron Rothschild’s three-year-old chestnut colt 
Medicis, and, passing May Duke and La Fléche, he chal- 
lenged Orme in a most determined and threatening manner. 
As 20 to 1 had been laid against Medicis, his sudden 
appearance at the most critical moment of the race had 
been no part of the programme, and, if the backers of La 
Fléche were in hopeless despair, those of Orme were now 
in a state narrowly approaching abject terror. For a 
moment or two Orme did not seem to be running very 
kindly, but Mornington Cannon rode a splendid race, never 
allowed Medicis’s head to get beyond his horse's girths, 
and succeeded in riding Orme home, not only the winner, 
but the first double winner of the Eclipse Stakes. 

It was a magnificent race; but not between Orme and 
La Fléche, as had been hoped and expected, and the result 
has had the unsatisfactory effect of leaving the race, as a 
test of Orme’s powers, somewhat incomplete; perhaps the 
final solution of the problem will not be obtained before the 
St. Leger. Everything depends upon what may prove 
to be the real form of Medicis. His two-year-old running 
had been indifferent ; so much so that he was put absolutely 
at the very bottom of the Free Handicap, or 32 lbs. below 
Isinglass, and now he has run Orme to half a length when 
receiving only about 5 lbs. more than weight-for-age, 
so it would appear that he is something like 9 lbs. of 
weight-for-age with Orme. It is true that, in the only 
other race for which he had run this season, he beat 
Raeburn, who had run third for the Two Thousand and 
the Derby, and if he should eventually turn out to b> 
anywhere within 9 lbs. of Isinglass—observe that it will no- 
be necessary for him to prove his equal—there will not be 
anything to complain of in Orme’s performance for the 
Eclipse Stakes. It should be remembered, too, that many 
racing authorities consider the scale of weight-for-age too 
favourable to the younger horses, which are matured earlier 
than they used to be. 

After all, Orme’s victory over La Fléche for the Eclipse 
Stakes will scarcely rank in the history of the Turf with 
his sire’s great race with Minting for the Hardwicke 
Stakes at Ascot, when Ormonde beat Minting by a neck, 
while Bendigo was three lengths behind them. The ques- 
tion whether Orme or Ormonde is likely to be the most suc- 
cessful stallion need not be entered into here; but this we 
may say, that we know not in what pedigree to look for 
three such: brilliant horses in unbroken succession as the 
father, son, and grandson, Bend Or, Ormonde, and Orme; 
especially when we take into consideration that even Bend 
Or is rot yet a very ancient sire, only thirteen years having 

since he won the Derby. Lastly, we may observe 
of the Eclipse Stakes that it was not only a very im- 
portant race in itself, but that it has had the effect of giving 
an interest to the approaching St. Leger which had hitherto 
been wanting. 


IMPRISONMENT BY COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 


MPRISONMENT for debt has been abolished, but im- 

prisonment for disobedience of an order of a County 
Court judge for the payment of money, when the debtor is 
able to pay, flourishes exceedingly. Everybody knows, and 
many by experience—for 5,852 people were imprisoned 
under County Court orders in 1891 (the last statistics 
published)--that, under the Debtors Act, 1869, a judge of 
a County Court has the power to imprison for six weeks 
any debtor who, since the date of an order for payment, 
has, or has had, the means to pay the sum ordered to be 


paid, and has refused or neglected or refuses or neglects 
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to pay the same. The procedure is this:—An order for 
payment is made, generally by instalments, at the hearing 
of the case ; the debtor does not pay. Then what is called 
a judgment-summons is taken out, and, if the plaintiff is 
able to prove to the satisfaction of the judge thet the 
defendant has at the time of hearing, or has had since the 
order for payment was made, the means of paying the 
debt, the judge may commit the defendant for any time 
not exceeding six weeks. If the judge does not see 
fit to commit, he may make a new order, or refuse to 
make any order at all. It will be observed that the 
onus of proof is on the plaintiff—that is to say, he 
has to satisfy the judge of the means of the defen- 
dant. It has been argued, with some plausibility, that the 
onus of proof should be on the defendant—i.e. that he 
should have to prove that he has not had the means of 
payment. For an order has been made which must be 
assumed to be correct, and it should be for the person on 
whom it has been made to show that he has not the means 
of complying with it. In one form of procedure—which it 
is unnecessary here to particularize, for we do not wish to 
be too technical—this principle has been acted upon, and 
the onus thrown on the defendant; but in practice it is 
believed that many of the County Court judges find this 

ure embarrassing, because, if they are left in doubt 
of the defendant’s means, the onus of proof being on him, 
they are bound to commit him to prison, and as defendants 
have a habit of not appearing at the hearing of judgment 
summonses, many might be sent to gaol erroneously. 
The imprisonment of 5,852 persons in 1891 called the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor to commitments, and 
he appointed a Select Committee this Session “ to inquire 
into the subject of committals under the Debtors’ Act,” the 
Report of which Committee is now before us. 

The Committee examined many judges and registrars 
of County Courts ; also officers of trade protection Societies, 
the Secretary to the London Trades-Union Council, the 
Secretary to the Charity Organization Society. and other 
persons having experience and knowledge of the working 
of the Debtors’ Act. The conclusion the Committee arrived 
at may be stated in very few words. They are in favour of 
the present power of commitment to prison being retained, 
but of reducing the term from 42 to 21 days. There can 
be little doubt that the Committee has come to a right 
conclusion. The credit of the working classes at small 
provision shops depends ultimately upon the power of 
commitment. If they could not get credit when out of 
work, even for a short period, they and their families must 
inevitably come almost immediately upon the Poor-rates. 
Being in receipt of the pauper’s dole is alwaysa degradation 
to the working classes which they will avoid if they can, 
and a little credit at the shop saves their character and the 
rates at the same time. Besides, there are in every class 
rascals who will not pay what they owe unless they are 
compelled, and the power of commitment operates benefi- 
cially upon rascaldom. It delights in defeating and delay- 
ing its creditors, but has no idea of itself being put to 
the inconvenience and restraint of a prison cell. The 
Committee calls attention to the difference in the practice 
of the judges with regard to orders of commitment, and a 
reference to the statistics of 1891 will show how great that 
variation is. Some judges apparently take the pedantic 
view that they ought to commit if they can, and for the 
whole period of forty-two days; but that is by no means 
the general practice. The Debtors’ Act is worked, in the 
words of one of the judges, on the “screw system.” This 
system is illogical, but equitable, and has the sanction of 
authority. A man, we will say, working for weekly wages, 
is brought before the Court on a judgment summons. 
Comparatively few people living on weekly wages have, at 
the actual time of the hearing, the means of paying the 
debt ; but the judge gives the defendant time. He, either by 
consent of the plaintiff, or by his own order, directs that the 
warrant of commitment shall not issue for a certain time, 
such time being calculated with reference to the defendant’s 
earnings. With this system hardly any debtors ought to 
go to prison, and the reason why so many do go is that 
they fail to appear at the hearing, and the judge has to 
decide upon the evidence adduced by the plaintiff, who is 
—_ inclined to take a rose-coloured view of the 

btor’s circumstances. That the screw system works well in 
practiceisshown by the Report. Itappearsthat the percentage 
of persons who stayed in prison (i.e. for the whole period 
for which they were committed) per 100 warrants on the 


average of five years, 1887-91, for the whole of the County 
Courts, is only 6°2 per cent.—that is to say, the vast 
majority of the people committed either pay before going 
to prison or immediately afterwards. It is also satisfactory 
to note that the percentage has fallen from 15 per cent. in 
1875 to the above-named figure of 6°2, owing to the way in 
which the Act has been administered. 

One portion of the Committee’s Report rather surprises 
us. It appears that the working classes are not opposed to 
the power of commitment. We should have thought @ priort 
that they would have resisted it as a hardship to the work- 
ing man, as it undoubtedly is insome instances. But there 
was evidence that the general feeling of the working 
classes was that, ifa man could pay and would not pay, it 
was right that he should be sent to prison. We cannot. 
help thinking that the true solution of the indifference 
of the working classes is that comparatively few people 
living on weekly wages are committed to prison, and, if they 
are, such ample time is given them to pay in, that very 
few actually see the inside of a gaol. The Committee, 
remarking on the want of uniformity in the practice of the 
judges, recommend more frequent consultations between 
them, as tending to produce uniformity ; but it must be 
difficult for judges scattered all over England to meet 
frequently, and if they did, it may be doubted whether 
their deliberations would tend to a greater uniformity of 
practice. 

The inquiry, although it has not resulted in any abuses. 
beirg brought to light, and although its recommendations. 
as to any alterations in the law are of the mildest deserip- 
tion, has been useful in many ways, and in none more than. 
in the emphatic way in which the Committee pronounce 
that the County Court judges exercise their peculiar and 
responsible jurisdiction with great care and attention. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE joint-stock banks have upon the whole been able to 
distribute for the past half-year the same dividends as. 
twelve months ago. The country banks, speaking generally, 
have been more successful than the purely metropolitan 
banks. They depend less upon speculation, and especially 
upon the Stock Exchange, for their profits, and the rates 
they charge customers are not so closely regulated by the 
movements in the London market; in short, there is not as 
much competition amongst the country banks as there is in 
the City, and they are better able, therefore, to charge high 
rates. In the City competition is so very keen that it is 
less easy to maintain dividends. Still, even the metropolitan 
banks have fairly well succeeded. The principal exception 
is presented by the London and Westminster, whose 
dividend for the past half-year is at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum, against 13 per cent. per annum for the first half 


of last year. If, however, we go back to the first half of 


1890, we find a very great decrease in the dividends of the 


principal metropolitan banks. Thus, for the first half of 


1890 the London and Westminster distributed at the rate 
of 18 per cent. per annum; for the first half of this year 
only at the rate of 12 per cent. The Union distributed at 
the rate of 14} per cent. three years ago, at the rate of onl 
10 per cent. this year ; and the Joint Stock at the rate of 1 24 
three years ago and only 10 per cent. this year. TheCity 
likewise declared an 11 per cent. dividend three years ago, and 
only ro percent. this year. In the comparison with three years. 
ago we have to bear in mind, however, firstly, that specula- 
tion was rampant in the early part of 1890, that money 
was in strong demand, that rates were high, whereas now 
there is widespread distrust, no enterprise, and little 
demand for money. Furthermore, it will be in the memory 
of our readers no doubt that, after the Baring crisis, 
Mr. Goschen, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, induced 
the joint-stock banks to undertake to publish monthly 
accounts in future, and to keep larger cash balances.. 
They do not now, consequently, employ relatively so much 
of their resources as they did then. A considerable falling 
off in dividends was, therefore, inevitable. But, all things 
considered, it is remarkably satisfactory that the banks 
generally have been able to make as large profits as they did 
twelve months ago. ‘The first half of this year was exceed- 
ingly trying. During the first three months money was 
abundant, rates were low, and enterprise inactive. Then 
came the banking crisis in Australia, causing much appre~ 
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shension here at home, and inducing the Bank of England 
‘to raise its rate of discount, on three successive Thursdays, 
from 2} per cent. to 4 per cent. This sharp upward move- 
ment in the value of money was, no doubt, favoar- 
able to bankers; but it is to be recollected that it 
-was caused by alarm, and that the alarm made it incum- 
‘bent upon bankers to increase their reserves, and conse- 

uently not to lend as freely as they had previously been 
b= way Indeed, it will be in the recollection of our readers 
that many of the banks called in loans rather hurriedly 
from the Stock Exchange, and very nearly thereby led to a 
panic. Owing to this, the banks did not profit from the 
rise in rates as much as at first sight might have been 
anticipated. After May the value of money fell rapidly. 
June was a month of extreme stagnation, and of steadily 
falling rates, and as it grew to a close apprehension revived 
as it came to be seen that the currency crisis in the United 
States was growing more and more acute. Consequently 
bankers continued to act with great caution. Nobody 
ould foresee what would be the outcome of the bank 
failures in Australia, while still less could they measure the 
magnitude and consequences of the currency crisis in the 
United States. Every prudent banker, therefore, scruti- 
nized every security offered to him, and he preferred to 
lessen his business than to engage in anything that seemed 
at all doubtful. It is not surprising, then, that the banks, 
taken as a whole, have found it possible to do no more than 
maintain the rates of dividend they paid a year ago, and that 
one of the greatest of them had even to declare a lower rate. 
But that bank, it should be noted to its credit, keeps a 
larger cash reserve than any of its competitors, which 
means, of course, that it employs in lending and discounting 
a smaller proportion of its total funds. Turning from banks 
proper to discount Companies, we find that one has actually 
increased its dividend, and that both still pay as much 
as they did for the first half of 1890. The National 
Discount Company, for example, for the first half of each of 
the four years, 1890-93, has distributed 12 per cent. The 
Union Discount Company declared a dividend at the rate of 
-9 per cent. for the first half of 1890, then for the first halves 
of 1891 and 1892 paid only 8 per cent. ; but this year again 
is able to distribute 9 per cent. The two discount Compa- 
nies do not publish monthly accounts as the banks do, do 
not keep large cash reserves, and have been favoured during 
the past half-year, speaking generally, by the fact that they 
were able to borrow at a lower rate than they obtained in 
lending and discounting. 

In spite of the general distrust and the agitated state of 
the stock markets, there has been little movement in the 
value of money, the rate of discount in the open market 
being from 13 to 1} per cent. Money is exceedingly 
abundant, the fear of gold shipments to New York is dying 
out, and all enterprise for the moment is paralysed. 

The price of silver still fluctuates about 33d. per oz. The 
United States Treasury, of course, must go on buying 
44 million ounces every month until the Sherman Act is 
repealed. The preparations of the French Government for 
coercing Siam have given rise to a demand for the French 
Eastern possessions. There is also a good demand for China, 
where exports are stimulated by the fall in exchange. And 
there is a fair demand, likewise, for India. But the India 
Council is still unable to sell its bills and telegraphic 
transfers. On Wednesday it offered for tender 40 lakhs 
of rupees, and only a fifth _ of one lakh was applied 
for at 1s. 33d. per rupee. No allotment was made. Of 
course it would have been most injudicious to put down the 

rice for the sake of selling so small an amount. The 
Bouncil for the time being is not in want of money, as 
it ean draw upon the proceeds of the Sterling Loan recently 
placed. Besides, it hopes that the applications from this 
country for the new Rupee Loan to be tendered for in 
Calcutta on the 15th of next month will be large ; and, if 
they are, Council drafts will have to be bought to pay for 
the allotments made. All that, however, is hope. At this 
season of the year exports from India are always small, and 
they are exceptionally small now owing to the closing of 
the Mints. Besides, in the present difficulties of the Stock 
Exchange, holders are eagerly selling Rupee-paper, and the 
Eastern banks are buying for the purpose of making pay- 
ments thereby, instead of with cash. 
’ The Stock Exchange has been greatly excited all through 
the week. At times it looked as if a panic were imminent. 
Especially on Tuesday the agitation was great. Stock was 
‘sold in immense quantities, there was a great fall in almost 


every department, and the wildest alarmist rumours were 
circulated. It was said that some of the largest firms in 
the Stock Exchange were hopelessly crippled, and were 
selling everything they held. It was also rumoured that 
some important mercantile houses were in difficulties, and 
it was asserted, apparently with truth, that the joint-stock 
banks, alarmed by the state of affairs in the United States, 
had called upon their Stock Exchange customers to repay 
loans, that the brokers in consequence called upon their 
clients to reduce their accounts, and that such heavy forced 
selling followed as threatened to break down utterly the 
whole market. On Wednesday morning the feeling 
even worse; but about noon the banks saw that, if they 
pressed for repayment further, they might bring on a 
panic, and they changed their tactics. At the same time 
powerful firms began to buy, and there was a considerable 
recovery. Unfortunately the New York Stock Exchange 
was unable to second the change that took place in London. 
There forced selling is going on upon a very great scale, 
and in the West the difficulties are becoming formidable. 
In Denver City and in Kansas there are runs upon the 
banks, with numerous failures. The banks are seeking for 
assistance in the Eastern and Middle States, and 
amounts of money are being sent westwards. As the with- 
drawals of deposits from New York have been enormous 
for some months past, the New York Associated Banks are 
hardly in a position to send much more money, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that the greatest anxiety is felt by 
all who are interested either in American securities or in 
American trade at home and abroad. The Continental 
Bourses, in spite of all this, have been fairly well supported. 
But the fear is growing that a breakdown in Spain cannot 
be much longer postponed, and the difficulties of Italy are 
visibly growing greater every day. It appears clear, too, 
that very heavy losses have been suffered by German and 
Dutch capitalists in consequence of the fall in American 
securities and in the securities of the silver countries, 
especially Mexico. Looking at all the circumstances, we 
would repeat the advice we have frequently given to in- 
vestors, to wait a little longer. The end of the crisis in 
America has not yet come. Congress will not be in a 
position to begin the debate on the repeal of the Sherman 
Act until about the middle of August, and it does not seem 
too much to allow at least a month for the discussion. It 
is hardly likely, therefore, that any one can foresee what 
will be done for about two months, and during that time 
it is to be feared that the liquidation of bad business must 
go on, and the discredit of the banks must continue. 

Mr. F. A. Smith, of the West Hallam Colliery Company, 
writes to us:—“ The reduction is proposed to be 25 per 
cent. off the 40 per cent. rise conceded two years ago, not 
25 per cent., or one-fourth, off the entire weekly w 
earned. This would be absurd and unreasonable.” We 
are glad to find Mr. Smith so clearly in accord with us on 
the latter point, and we hope he wil! induce the coalowners 
to explain to the men and to the public generally what is 
really meant, for there is no doubt that it is sometimes sup- 
posed the employers are asking for what Mr. Smith says 
would be “absurd and unreasonable.” The Committee of 
the coalowners at the Westminster Palace Hotel Conference 
passed three resolutions, one of which begins thus :—“ That 
the condition of the coal trade demands a reduction of 
25 per cent. in wages.” It is greatly to be desired that all 
parties should understand, if it really be so, that the coal- 
owners are asking not 25 per cent. reducticn in the whole 
wages, but 25 off the 40 per cent. increase, leaving a net 
increase of 15 per cent. Meantime at the Birmingham 
meeting this week the miners’ representatives, misunder- 
standing apparently the meaning of the coalowners, have 
decided to resist their demand, and it is to be feared the 
whole trade of the country, already bad, will be further 
crippled. 

The Standard Life Assurance Company has introduced 
an interesting experiment, the object of which is to secure 
a fixed income from a life policy that has fallen due at the 
death of a husband, and has been left for her life to the 
widow. We are unable to discuss the matter fully here, 
but may return to it later. 


There has been a very heavy fall in the American rail- 
road market during the week. The full extent of it, how- 
ever, is not shown, as a recovery set in about noon on 
Wednesday. Leaving the purely speculative securities 
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, we find that Atchison General Mortgage Bonds 

osed on Thursday at 78, a fall compared with the preced- 
ing’ Thursday of 1}, while Erie Second Mortgage Bonds 
closed at 79, a fall of as much as 9}. In the dividend- 
payin g shares the depreciation has been great. 

us, Louisville and shares on | 
at 55%, a fall compared with the precedin ursday of 3%, 
but oes of 5 from the worst of Swednatinr; Mil- 
waukee shares closed at 582, a fall of 34 ; Canadian Pacific 
closed at 72%, a fall of 2}, at one time the price was down 
to 664; New York Central shares closed at ror}, a fall 
of 2}; Pennsylvania shares closed at 503, a fall of ge 
the Fifty Dollar share, or 3 per cent. Except in Erie 
Second Mortgage, the heaviest fall of all has been in 
Northern Pacific Preferred, which closed on Thursday at 
23%, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of as 
much as 7. Securities dependent for their value upon 


-silver have also continued to depreciate. Mexican Govern- 


ment Six per Cents closed on Thursday at 58, a fall 
for the week of #; Denver Preferred Shares closed at 28}, 
a fall of 3; Denver Four per Cent. First Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds closed at 764, a fall of 24; Mexican Cen- 
tral Four per Cents closed at 48}, a fall of 1; Mexican 
Ordinary stock closed at 12, also a fall of 1; Mexican First 
Preference closed at 58}, a fall of 4}, and Mexican Second 
Preference closed at 37, 2 fall of 3}. South American 
and Internationals are also lower. Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario Ordinary stock closed on Thursday at 50-2, a fall 
of 4; and Central Argentine closed at 53, a fall of 2}. 
Argentine Fives of 1886 closed at 61}, a fall of 3, and the 
Funding Loan closed at 63}, a fall of 34. Chilian Five per 
Cents closed at 84, a fall of 4; Greeks of 1881 closed at 43, 
a fall of 2; and Hungarian Fours closed at 92}, a fall of 
rt. The Home Railway market has also given way. South- 

“ A” closed on Thursday at 734, a fall of 5 com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday ; Brighton “ A” closed 
at 151}, a fall of 3; Manchester and Sheffield “ A” closed 
at 254, a fall of 2} ; Metropolitan District closed at 25, a fall 
of 2; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 106, a fall of 1; 
Caledonian Undivided closed at 114}, a fall of 2; Great 
Western closed at 159, also a fall of #; and Midland closed 
at 1554, a fall of 3. Australian Bank shares have joined 
in the general movement. Those of the Bank of Australasia 
closed on Thursday at Tb, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 3}, and those of the Union of Australia 
closed at 384, a fall of 3. 


THEATRES. 


7s brilliant series of revivals at the Lyceum, in pre- 
paration for Mr. Irving’s projected tour in the United 
States, would form a distinguished feature in a theatrical 
season far richer in good dramatic material than the one 
just closing has proved to be. Familiar as our great actor's 
individual creations are to most of us, it is not until we 
are confronted with such a practical illustration of his 
powers as is afforded by a performance of his repertory 
that we thoroughly realize how many-sided an artist he 
is. Comprehensive though the programme of the present 
season is, including all the plays in which the Lyceum 
company are to appear in America, it is far from exhausting 


_ the list of Mr. Irving’s prominent achievements, even of 


comparatively recent date; yet upon these performances 
alone the most versatile actor might well be content to rest 
a great reputation. In number alone his characters for the 
season are not inconsiderable—there are no less than ten 
of them—but the remarkable thing about them is the 
strongly-marked individuality of each. In attempting a 
rough surface classification of them, one might dispose of 
six under the heads of three kings and three priests—Lear, 
Louis XI., and Charles I. under the one head, and Becket, 
Wolsey, and Dr. Primrose under the other—but the broad, 
original differentiation of these characters at once renders any 
such mechanicalarrangement futile. If only two of the priests 
are sacerdotal, all three of the Kings are royal; but with 
what widely varying qualities of royalty! Charles I., as full 
of gentle dignity as of tender. pathos alike in his kingly 
troubles and his domestic sorrows, is every inch a king ; 
none the less royal to-day if his loving exponent has vouch- 
safed him the added grace of a gentler and more touching 
demeanour than ever to wife and children. Louis, the 


crafty, the superstitious, and craven, priest-ridden monarch, 


1g an even older friend, matured and ripened by many 
a subtle touch. Lear, perhaps, can hardly be looked 
upon in the light of a revival, though he makes a notable 
dition to the royal gallery, with the infinite pathos both 
of his fatherly love and the distressful ravings of his mad 
majesty. Wolsey is also of almost too recent a date to be 
ed otherwise than as a comparative novelty. Yet 
in its latest revival we have seen that the singularly 
complete and carefully studied original impersonation of 
Henry VIII.’s masterful and ambitious inal was still 
the subject of that process of polish and elaboration of 
which Mr. Irving seems never to tire, and which seems 
always to yield him some grateful result, even where the in- 
most meaning of a character appears to have already received 
the fullest possible measure of illustration. The strange 
fascination of the dignity and resignation of the martyr of 
Canterbury is still strong upon us, and we have yet to 
learn what of mellowing so noble a part may receive in 
the future. It is safe to say that nothing in Mr. Irving’s 
budget of characters can excel in sweetness and simplicity, 
in homely charm, and a thousand worthy and endearing 
qualities, that third churchman, the Rev. Dr. Primrose—as 
true and tender a picture of a Christian gentleman as ever 
delighted the-heart of audiences ; nor can Miss Ellen Terry, 
among all her efforts, boast a more entrancing impersonation 
than her Olivia, whose very frailty serves but to enhance 
her natural charm. 


From king and cleric to Shylock is a far cry ; but the 
Jew, without being a whit less Jewish than other Shylocks, 
is no less human than the kings are royal. It is no 
slight feat to have preserved a real humanity where hatred 
is so bitter and the longing for revenge so intense. 
Especially here, as in fen, Ge strength of the paternal . 
instinct is finely illustrated and dominates the whole 
character. Mr. Irving’s Mathias possesses a double interest 
since M. Got has played the corresponding part in Le Juif’ 
Polonais, in a manner differing obviously from the Mathis 
of M. Coquelin in the direction of the English actor’s 
more imaginative reading. The result of Mr. Irving’s 
latest, as indeed of his earlier, performance is unmistakably 
in favour of the English method. Dubose and Lesurques 
are parts standing quite alone in themselves, apart from 
the tour de force involved in their differentiation by the: 
same actor. No finer contrast could be imagined thar 
between the mild ingenuous innocence of Lesurques’s de- 
meanour at the time of his arrest and the drunken ferocity 
of Dubose in the final scene in the garret. A notable 
instance of the minute thoughtfulness of the actor-manager’s 
stage management isto be found in thestrikings (in “canon”) 
of the various clocks at the moment of Dubose’s burglarious 
entry, while, for blood-curdling realism, the gashing of the 
first intruder’s arm in the last scene is hard to beat. The 
delightful comedy humours of Benedick carry us to the other 
end of the scale, or nearly so; we only need the jerky, 
irresponsible oddities of Jingle to complete it. Full as this 
repertory is, and abundantly as it testifies to Mr. Irving’s 
versatility, we may still remember his achievements as 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Iago, Edgar of Ravenswood, not 
to mention Robert Macaire, Mephistopheles, and Robert 
Landry, even though we are not allowed to enjoy them 
now, no doubt for good and sufficient practical reasons. 
However, for what has been given to us we are thankful, 
if only because it has reminded us how wide is the histrionic 
ground that Mr. Irving has made his own, and how com- 
pletely and with what masterly skill he has covered it. 

Of Love in Tandem, adapted from the French and pro- 
duced at Daly's Theatre on Tuesday last, it might be said 
that it is brighter in acting than in construction or writing, 
But it has been aforetime observed that pieces presented by 
Mr. Daly sometimes pick up wonderfully in briskness. after 
two or three performances. The imbroglio in Love in 
Tandem y vil on the ease with which divorce is ob- 
tained in certain American States, and on the reconcilia- 
tion of people who have sought it or intended to seek it. 
Miss Ada Rehan’s charm in comedy flecked with tender- 
ness is fresh and supreme as ever. Mrs, Gilbert has nothi 
to do and does it to ection. Mr. James. Lewis an 
Mr. George Clarke are both capitally fitted. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier appears in the kind of which is associated 
with Mr. John Drew's name. Mr. John Drew is a very 
fine and subtle actor. 
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REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SIR RICHARD BURTON.* 


ADY BURTON was the most devoted of wives and she 
worshipped her husband as the perfection of chivalrous 
manhood, He “was on a pedestal far above me or anybody 
else in the world.” She thought him, moreover, the handsomest 
of men, and the story of their marriage is a very romantic one. 
As a girl she fell passionately in love when she saw him first on 
the ramparts of Boulogne, and when she was wedded, after a 
long engagement and much opposition on the part of her mother, 
it would be little to say she never repented. She believed in 
him so absolutely and admired him so much that she can afford 
to be candid as to his foibles and eccentricities, many of which 
are very amusing. Naturally she resents what she considers to 
be the gross ingratitude and neglect with which he was treated 
by successive Governments; and of course no little allowance 
must be made for wifely partiality in her versions of his many 
grievances or quarrels. Her object is to record her husband's 
achievements and to vindicate his memory. She promises us a 
monumental edition of his multifarious writings; and we can 
only regret for her own sake that in the meantime she has let 
her pen and her feelings ran away with her. Her work is rich 
in varied interest ; the portrait she paints with loving fidelity 
is instinct with life and masculine character; and we have been 
fascinated by the reminiscences and sparkling descriptions, 
whether they are written by herself or by Sir Richard. Yet 
in these days of rapid book-multiplication, two bulky volumes 
of medium-sized type, extending to over 1,200 pages, are likely 
to scare the most intrepid of readers. It is true that the 
reader would lose a great deal, but authors should conform them- 
selves to the world as they find it; and although Lady Burton 
says she was lured forward as by a mirage, much might have 
been eliminated that we should never have missed. At the same 
time, we can sympathize with her feelings and her difficulties, 
for it is impossible to give a fair notice of such a work in any 
ordinary review. Burton's long life was a wonderfully full one. 
The great explorer and traveller had penetrated to remote dis- 
tricts in every quarter of the globe ; and, if we may make a bull, 
even when settled in a succession of consulates, he was still per- 
petually on the move and in the roughest travel, till the gout had 
laid him by the heels. 

Had the preliminary autobiography been published by itself, 
it would have made matter for many an entertaining article. As 
his wife is careful to explain, it is characteristic of the man that 
he made the most and the worst of his youthful escapades. His 
nurses and tutors had no enviable posts; and he was always 
in mischief of one kind or another. These memoirs of a scape- 
grace are full of capital accounts of his wild larks and practical 
jokes. Scapegrace as he was, he did not neglect self-education for 
his future career. All his early life was passed on the Continent, 
where he cultivated his extraordinary gifts as a linguist. The 
author of the uncompleted Book of the Sword frequented the 
fencing-rooms, and, having taken the highest degrees as a 
maitre d'armes, he frightened the swaggering “ renowners” at 
Heidelberg when he proposed to take their student duellinz 
au sérieuxr, He practised pistol-shooting at bringing down 
swallows on the wing, till he gave up the practice from 
motives of humanity. His father, himself an old soldier, wisely 
consulted Richard on the choice of a profession, and he elected 
for the Indian army. Gazetted to a Bombay regiment, he sur- 
prised, if he did not scandalize, his brother officers. No man 
among them was more of a man, and so they left him to follow 
his own devices. He took special care of his liver. He drank 
neither beer nor brandy pawnee, and instead of the heavy “ tiffin,” 
with its hot curries, he contented himself with a biscuit and glass 
of port. He “threw himself with a kind of frenzy” on his 
studies. He improved the Arabic he had already begun, and 
studied Hindustani for twelve hours a day. “Two moonshees 
barely sufficed for me.” To the wonder of the other officers, he 
began training his company to the scientific use of their weapons, 
and engaged a native jockey to teach him the Indian system of 
riding and training the horse. And he prosecuted those philo- 
logical studies of his in a menagerie of forty monkeys, becoming 
a proficient in monkey language. 

Then, coming home on furlough, we have the story of those 
Boulogne flirtations which were to end in the happy union 
of two apparently strongiy contrasted affinities. Lady Burton 
had been bred in fashionable society, and Burton was a true 


* The Life of Sir Richard Burton, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.8. By his Wife, 
Isabel Burton. London: Chapman & Hall. 1893. 

Works of Sir Richard Burton. Vols.1.and Il. A Personal Narrative 

a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah, London: Tylston & Edwards. 


Bohemian or Bedouin. She was a superstitiously devout © 
Catholic; he was an avowed freethinker, although latterly he 
may have believed much more than he admitted. Her anxieties 
began early ; for, after they were pledged to each other, he was 
always risking his life on hare-brained or dangerous ventures. 
For months at a time he would disappear, when his betrothed 
must possess herself in patience, looking for a letter by every post. 
The first of his famous expeditions was that to Mecca, A Persian 
Mirza landed at Alexandria, and was acclaimed as a true Moslem 
by the natives. He was hospitably entertained there by an 
English merchant, but he lodged in an outhouse, that the servants 
might not penetrate his secret. The pilgrim, traversing the 
desert, was nearly betrayed by the discovery of a sextant in his 
bundle. For a European, with barely necessaries, the ordeal was 
terrible. The very camels were prostrated by the scorching 
heat, and one day no fewer than five men fell out of the ranks 
to die. On his return to Jeddah, with difficulty he obtained an 
interview with the dignified British Consul and slipped a dirty 
scrap of paper into his hand—* Don’t recognize me. I am Dick 
Burton, but I am not safe yet. Don’t take any notice of me, and 
give me some money.” His next adventures were in Somaliland, 
whither he was accompanied by his future companion Speke, and 
where they only escaped by the skin of their teeth, being 
desperately wounded in an engagement with the natives. Burton 
was invalided, but luck befriended him, for war had broken 
out in the East, so he went to the Crimea “to recruit.” 
There are capital etchings, done with a dash of vitriol, of the 
personnel of the British Embassy at Constantinople, and we can 
speak to their general fidelity. There is a good story of Alison, 
afterwards our Minister at Teheran. “He managed to hold his 
own with his testy and raging old chief, and the following legend 
was told of them. ‘Damn your eyes, Mr. Alison, why was not 
the despatch sent?’ ‘Damn your Excellency’s eyes, it went 
this morning.’” Lord Stratford, says Burton, who is always 
original in his views, had mistaken his vocation. His turn was 
for literature rather than diplomacy. “He had lived his life in 
the East, without learning a word of Turkish, Persian, or Arabic.” 


After “recruiting” by some service with Beatson’s Horse, 
Burton was back again with Speke in Central Africa, Into the 
circumstances of their unhappy quarrel we cannot enter in a line 
or two, althcugh we happen to have heard both sides of the 
story from those immediately engaged. Speke, and Grant, and 
Oliphant are all gone as well as Burton, and no one of them can 
come forward now with conflicting testimony. It is certain that 
to the last Burton always spoke of “Jack” in a friendly spirit, 
though we doubt if poor “Jack” would have felt flattered 
by Burton’s notions of his character and conduct. The fact being 
that they were unsympathetic ; and it was most unlucky that they 
should have ever coupled themselves together. Lady Burton gives 
a dramatic account of their meeting on the platform of the 
British Association at Bath. Speke had come home to die.. 
Burton had come home to marry and enter on a long lease of 
conjugal happiness. His experiences had been transferred to 
Western Africa, where he went in for the quest for gold, which 
was always one of his preoccupations, though both at Axim and 
in Solomon's mines in the Land of Midian his investigations and 
speculations brought him nothing but serious loss. As Consul at 
Fernando Po, he was sent on a mission to the monarch of 
Dahomey, who gave him honorary rank as General of Amazons. 
His wife owns to having been madly jealous. She pictured him 
with his staff of lovely female warriors, and was only disabused 
when he Game back with photographs of the dusky beauties of 
the corps. Then, being one of the most distinguished of Oriental- 
ists, he was naturally commissioned to the Brazils. He found a 
more congenial field when he was transferred to Syria, where, ip 
the company of Charles Tyrwhitt Drake, he made many interest- 
ing archeological discoveries, We hear much of Lady Ellen- 
borough, on whom the mantle of Lady Hester Stanhope had 
descended, and of Abd el Kadir. Lady Ellenborough and the 
Burtons were the best of friends, but she had reason to regret 
their arrival, She had married an Arab Sheikh, and drew a 
handsome income from levying blackmail, as escort money, from 
travellers visiting the ruins of Palmyra. The Burtons introduced 
free-trade on the route, by insisting upon travelling unprotected, 
though solemnly warned by her of illusory dangers. 

It was in 1872 that he was finally shelved at Trieste, where he 
was to pass the last years of his existence. He might have been 
utilized in far more important posts, and afterwards great inte- 
rest was made to obtain him Morocco; but already labours and 
hardships had begun to tell. Nevertheless, there was much good 
work still left in him ; he was repeatedly called away for missions 
of consequence ; and ‘all his intervals of leisure were occupied 
with literary pursuits. He and Gordon were close friends, 


Gordon wrote from Khartoum that they two were the only men 
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fit to govern the Soudan, offering him at the same time the Pro- 
consulate of Darfur, with 5,000/. a year. Burton wrote back, 
# Dear Gordon,—You and I are too much alike. I could not 
serve under you, nor you under me, &c.” Steaming down the 
Red Sea afterwards, and revisiting the scenes of his former adven- 
tures, he found himself on an overcrowded pilgrim ship. He 
overheard a Russian agent inciting the pilgrims to rise on tke 
Austrian crew. There were Somalis, Hindus, Arabs, Persians, 
and men from the Central Asian Khanates. Burton waited till 
the enemy had gone, and then addressed each race in its own lan- 
guage, telling them that the Russian only meant to get them into 
trouble. The excitement calmed down; the conspiracy was 
stifled ; and that is, perhaps, the most remarkable instance of 
polyglot and persuasive speech on record since the building of 
Babel. After the murder of Professor Palmer and his companions 
by: the Bedouin, Burton was ordered off on a searching expedi- 
tion, for there were still some doubts as to Palmer’s fate. Burton 


arrived to find he had been anticipated by Warren, but he. 


always said there was a mystery in the matter ; for that murder 
was not in the way of the Bedouin. There is a remarkably 
interesting chapter on the “ Miscellaneous Traits of Character and 
Opinions.” We gather, what indeed we knew before, that he did 
himeelf continual injustice with the public by delighting in out- 
raging popular sentiment, There is no one whom he abuses more 
heartily than “ Mrs. Grundy”; and once when at Venice for the 
Geographical Congress he not unnaturally resented the slight when 
he was not invited to take part in the proceedings. His revenge and 
protest were characteristic of the man. There was a picnic at the 
Lido, and when “ Lord Aberdare and some of the foremost people 
‘were coming,” Burton and Captain Lovett Cameron stripped off shoes 
and stockings and betook themselves to making mud-pies. “They 
kept calling out to me, ‘ Look here, we have made such a beau- 
tiful pie,’ and ‘ Please tell Dick not to touch my spade.” We 
might say much of his multifarious literary work, especially of 
that edition of the Arabian Nights which naturally provoked no 
little censure. And we might linger on the long story of his 
last days, when, in the intervals of intense pain, and in spite of 
prostrated strength, he persevered, so far as possible, in his fami- 
liar habits, retaining in full measure his mental energy. In the 
end the constitution of iron rather snapped than succumbed, and 
the sudden death is believed to have been caused by a clot of 
blood pressing on the heart pulses. 

Almost simultaneously with the Life, we have received the 
two first volumes of the “ Memorial Edition” of Burton's 
works. The Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah is elabo- 
rately and picturesquely illustrated with maps and plans, and 
with coloured sketches of figures in Oriental costume. It 
will be impossible in a paragraph or two to give any 
adequate idea of the mass of information and entertainment 
it contains. In the original preface the author apologized for 
the introduction of trivial anecdotes. The apology was need- 
less, for they serve, on the contrary, to brighten the book, as 
they give colour and life to the vivid description of the manners 
and habits of thought of Arabs and pilgrims. We can 
realize the scenes and the people as we follow the Anglo-Pathan 
in the pilgrim ship and on the desert travel to the Prophet's tomb 
at Madinah and the holy stone of Meccah. No European since 
the visit of Burckhardt—and Burckhardt was struck down by 
illness during his sojourn at Madinah—had mingled in the pious 
crowds. He confesses that his glow of gratified pride at having 
surmounted so many difficulties and dangers almost equalled the 
fervour of the ecstatic devotees. Any one who reads the book, 
with its narrative of hardships, privations, and incessant mental 
strain, must sympathize with his feelings. He kissed the sacred 
stone, and was only deterred from entering the baldaquin which 
covers the sepulchre by the enormous fees demanded by the 
guardians. But with his exact descriptions and careful drawings 
the intrepid adventurer has lifted for all time the veils with which 
Islamism had been shrouding its mysteries, 


NOVELS.* 


one any innocent young person send to the library for 
\ Balmoral: a Romance of the Queen's Country, under the impres- 


* Balmoral: a Romance of the Queen's Country. By Alexander 
Allardyce. 3 vols. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


All Along the River. A Novel. By the Author of “ Ishmael,” “ Vixen,” 
ion” Audley’s Secret,” &c. 3 vols. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
The Slowly Grinding Mills, By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 
London : Griffith, & Co. 1893. 
| The Emu’s Head : a Chronicle of Dead Man’s Flat. By W. Carlton Dawe. 
2vols. London: Ward & Downey, 1893. 
a _ a Sister, By Madeline Crichton. 3 vols. London: Digby, Long, 


sion that she is going to receive a fascinating account of the Scottish 
abode and life of our good Queen Victoria, she will find herself 
sadly “out.” If, however, she has the taste to recognize good 
writing and interesting matter when she meets them, she will not 
regret her mistake. Mr. Allardyce has made an excellent novel 
out of the rising of 1715,’ which had its origin in Lord Mar’s 
country, the glorious region of Braemar, where, under the pretext 
of a great hunting party, the great Jacobite Scottish lords met 
and arranged that ill-fated uprising against King George. Much 
life and animation is gained by the story being told in the first 
person, and without undue egotism the reader is gradually drawn 
into much liking for Mr. Edward Bardolph, much admiration of 
his manly behaviour, and much appreciation of his good sense. 
He is English, and the calm of his mental attitude in the midst 
of the excited Highlanders, worked up almost to madness by 
their political feelings and personal jealousies, makes an excellent 
contrast and foil. It would be impossible to set forth more 
vigorously and graphically the aspects of the place and time, of 
the political situation, and the conspicuous personages, historical 
and other, who moved across that troubled period, than has been 
done in this book. All readers of fiction may not be moved to 
admiration by historical truth and the genuine interest of real 
times, passed as they are by more than a century and a half, but 
there are many to whom the historical novel has more attraction 
than any, joining the charm of romance to the deep basis of 
human verity, and to such we can cordially recommend 
Balmoral. 

Miss Braddon may complacently call herself, paraphrasing 
Mr. Gladstone, an old literary hand. And the hand does not 
lose its cunning either. Ali Along the River is written with 
as much fluency as any of the early novels which to have read 
and to remember fixes a date of age not every one has the 
boldness to accept. In one sense this story may be spoken 
of as good, in another as not at all good. The history of Isola 
Disney is not a sweet one. It is told with the evident desire to 
excite sympathy with Isola, and to win from the reader the 
forgiveness which by death, and death only, she wrung from her 
injured husband. But Isola, though she may be forgiven, should 
not excite sympathy. Left alone in a Cornish cottage, a young 
wife whose husband is serving in Burmah, adoring and adored 
by him, she falls before the cheap fascinations of Lord Lostwithiel, 
whose name is the only romantic thing about him, and becomes, 
to borrow her husband’s words, “ the toy of the first idle profli- 
gate whom chance flung into her path.” So far it is the old 
common story. But when Colonei Disney returns full of love, 
confidence, and pride, and Isola lies to him, lies flagrantly and 
profanely, calling on God, in whom she believes, to witness her 
lie, the contemptuous pity she may have excited loses the element 
of compassion. The “I have got to tell Mr. Tanqueray” is not 
Mrs. Disney’s policy. If Isola is still pitied, the feeling is un- 
wholesome, and it is one a writer should not seek to encourage. 
A dozen stories we know ostracized from the family for their 
anatomy of what is fact, though odious fact, have not as much 
unhealthy tendency as in the two volumes containing the sickly 
story of Isola Disney. Ali Along the River is in three volumes ; 
but the third, though opening with an identical title-page, has no 
relation whatever to the two first. It is made up of short 
stories having the air of magazine sketches, though not as such 
acknowledged. 


The style of The Slowly Grinding Mills, by Mrs. G. Linneus 
Banks, is more suggestive of the beginning than of the end of the 
century. The note of modernity is not in it. The maidens of 
to-day do not address elaborate compliments to the youths, nor 
would the youths, if they did, acknowledge them by stately bows. 
Any such proceeding would be regarded as chaff. The ladies 
and gentlemen in Mrs. Banks’s story know nothing of chaff, not 
even chaff under a Johnsonian name. They are fond of using 
the baptismal name in speaking of and addressing each other— 
Miss Octavia, Mr. Clarence, Mr. Norman. The last-named 
person, Mr. Norman Sedgwick, is a most consummate young 
prig, always ready to set his elders right on matters of pro- 
priety, and possessed of an unfailing stock of moral sentiments, 
sanctified by antiquity. ‘‘ Your sentiments do you honour,” he 

“Sympathy is the universal touchstone of all hearts, 
whether they beat under broadcloth or corduroy.” It is to Miss 
Octavia this flattering encouragement is addressed, and, as she 
is perfectly able to pay him back in the same style, the reader 
is pleased to find the two pairing off at the end, convinced 
that neither will succeed in “ besting ” the other in fine speech. 
The story is a little complicated by a variety of personages who 
do not vary enough to enable us clearly to discern always which 
is which. There is a designing villain who marries a confiding 
widow, having a demon first wife in the background, and who 
strangely enough finds a clergyman to re-marry him formally 
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, and in church, to his first wife, after he has broken the head of 
the second with a gold-headed walking-stick. Two innocent 
persons are taken up for the murder and very nearly hanged, but, 
on the other hand, the demon’ wife poisons the villain, so that 
justice, if not law, rests satisfied. The intentions of the author 
of The Slowly Grinding Mills are throughout excellent, nor are 
her means inefficient. Her mode is not the present mode; but 
the word old-fashioned is a missile some people do not object to 
have thrown at them. 

The Emu's Head: a Chronicle of Dead Man's Flat would have 
been more appropriately named a chronicle of the public-house of 
Dead Man’s Flat. Most of the story passes within the walls of 
the “cheerful rendezvous” where the gold-diggers of that ilk 
assembled to drink, smoke, gamble, and use bad language. Mr. 
W. Carlton Dawe has evidently had personal experience of the 
ways of gold-digging in Australia, and the optimism with which 
he draws hopeful conclusions from the manners and customs of 
the local population is most cheering. They had “convict 
blood” and the “ blackguardism of California” to contend with ; 
they stole each other's bags of gold-dust, shot freely around 
with their revolvers, worked out claims belonging to other 
persons under the cover of night, drank and swore and gambled 
recklessly. “ Yet they were man-making epochs too,” and 
perhaps they were, though in such a struggle one would hardly 
suppose the survival of the fittest, he who could beat the rest at 
the game of theft, drinking, &c., would prove a benefit to the 
nation at large. The practice of gold, or diamond, or other trea- 
sure digging seems to lead to peculiar views of property. What 
= have is not what vou have a title to, but what you can get, 

. George Vincent, the hero of The Emu’s Head, of the public, 
as well as of the story, is a young gentleman who is evidently 
regarded by the author with much favour, and his actions are 
viewed with evident complacency. Yet Mr. Vincent retires with 
the young woman of his affections to “a charming villa at St. 
Kilda,” and to a life of ease and luxury, on money he had no more 
right to than the rowdiest digger on Dead Man's Flat, Some 
time before a quantity of gold-dust being escorted to a place of 
safety was “stuck up” by bushrangers. They could not convey 
the treasure away, so it was buried. A clue to the spot finds its 
way into Mr. Vincent's hands, and after passing through scenes 
of violent passions of many kinds, he succeeds in recovering it, 
and at once makes it his own, apparently without question from 
any one. Mr. Dawe writes with much fluency and verve, and if 
elevation of style is beyond his reach, so it would be also beyond 
the range of the characters he describes. 

Like a Sister, by Mrs. or Miss Madeline Crichton, is by way of 
being an Irish story, or at any rate a story about Irish people, 
but a story with less appreciation of Irish character or sense of 
Trish, or what used to be Irish, humour, we have seldom read. 
Romantic, passionate, pathetic, absurd, grotesque, all these things 
it may be, but the genuine Irish nature is not sentimental. If 
there be not enough humour to shut the door on sentiment, then 
it is not of the true Irish type. Now sentiment stalks triumphant 
over every page of Mrs. or Miss Crichton’s novel. It has blinded 
the writer to the absurdity of the situations she has invented with 
dignified seriousness. Kathleen Tredennick, the immaculate 
heroine, has jumped into the harbour of Hong Kong to the rescue 
of her sister, who fell out of a boat. The sister is saved otherwise, 
and when Kathleen comes to the surface, the sister and boat have 
disappeared in the crowd of junks, sampans, and other craft, 
Kathleen, who had time to throw off her skirt, and is clad in 
“ white worked linen and stockings holeless,” is able to keep afloat 
tillan English friend of hers comes along in an outrigger. “ ‘ Poor 
girl!’ he remarked, pityingly, as he sat comfortably in his boat, 
*I wish I could help you. But this craft only holds one,’” and he 
preferred to be that one. He then proceeds to make violent love 
to her while she is struggling in the sea. “‘Is—this a time—to 
talk of that?’ she returned in quick gasps, but haughtily, with a 
flush of vexation on her pale cheeks.” Haughtily, under the 
conditions, is good. But Kathleen is always haughty, even in 
domestic scenes, where a little plain sense would have been more 
useful. The imbroglio which does duty for plot between the 
Tredennick sisters and their lovers is tedious and trivial, 
common, in the sense of repeated use by conventional inven- 
tion, and improbable amongst human beings of the 
ordinary amount of sense and senses. 


THE HOLFORD COLLECTION.* 


LT was with no little regret that some weeks ago we received an 
announcement of the intended dispersal of this almost the 


and Drawii 


* Catalogue of the Collection of Etchings, Engravin 
sq. On escrs. Christie's, 


formed by the late R. 8. Holford, E. Sale at 
y, July 11th, and following days. 


last important Collection of Prints and Drawings remaining in 
private hands in England. The collection was so choice, and in 
regard to certain of the more celebrated masters so thoroughly 
representative of the finer work by which they made their reputa- 
tion, that we have wished some generous and patriotic purchaser, 
with taste to appreciate and with wealth at his command, would 
have come forward and secured the whole as it stood to bequeath, 
or, better still, to present the same in his lifetime to some public 
institution where it might form the nucleus for a collection much 
more extensive and still more widely representative. 


The Holford Collection of Prints and Drawings was one that can 
have been little known, except by report, to the general public. 
Those of our readers who remember an Exhibition of the Etched 
Work of Rembrandt in the Gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in 1877, may be reminded that the Sub-Committee specially 
appointed for the purpose selected from Mr. Holford’s Collection, 
placed by the owner at their command, no fewer than seventy-six 
examples—i.e, more than half the number of the works of this 
master which were entered in the Sale Catalogue; and when we add 
that contributions were accepted for that exhibition from sixteen 
more or less important private collections—including those of Dr. 
Griffiths, Mr. Henry Brodhurst, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Seymour Haden, 
Mr. Cheney, Mr. Dent, M. Eugéne Dutuit, &c.—there is evidence 
of the high artistic value which the Sub-Committee assigned to 
Mr. Holford’s Collection, when, of the 243 prints which they 
hung upon their walls, so large a proportion should have been 
selected from his portfolios. Truly the Rembrandt etchings were 
the gems of his collection, and, as such, to them we will first 
refer, and then notice a few examples of the work of other masters 
especially worthy of remark. 

Of the Rembrandt prints in their order in the Catalogue, No. 
377, portrait of “Rembrandt in turned-up hat” &c., which 
realized 420/., is described as “almcest unique”; the only other 
known impression of this state is in the British Museum Print 
Room; each bears an inscription assumed to be in the hand- 
writing of the master (in the reproduction of the signatures in 
Plate I. of Middleton’s Catalogue the name, in this example, is 
accidentally omitted), The “Rembrandt Drawing,” very fine 
and rich in burr, brought 280/. The Portrait known as “ Rem- 
brandt leaning on a Sabre” appeared in three states; the 
earliest of these has an interesting history, not, however, re- 
corded in the Catalogue. It first appeared in the collection of 
Rembrandt's friend, the “Burgomaster Six”; it thence passed 
into the Muilman Collection ; in 1773 it was bought by Pierre 
Yver; its next owner was one George Andrews; at his death, in 
1785, when his collection was sold at Fouquet’s, in Paris, Ploos van 
Amstel secured it at the price of 1,000 Dutch florins; it after- 
wards came into the possession of Josi, at one time Keeper of the 
Prints in the British Museum, who seems also to have carried on 
the business of a print-dealer ; it thence went into the Aylesford 
Collection, and, coming into Woodburn’s hands in 1846, was one 
of the sixteen rare and precious prints selected from that almost 
unrivalled Collection by Mr. Holford. As stated in the Sale 
Catalogue, only four impressions in this state are known; of 
these three are in National Collections—this, the fourth, brought 
no less than 2,000/. The second state, also in the sale, is from 
the plate after it had been cut down into medallion form as an 
ornament fora casket or box-lid, the work deepened that the lines 
might be filled with pigment. Later on, when prints from Rem- 
brandt’s hands had acquired considerable money value, the plate, 
removed from its setting, was again printed from, and for 
further impressions the angular projections of the copper were 
cut away. We have reason to believe that the Amsterdam im- 
pression of the first state was originally in possession of “ the 
Goldweigher” Uytenbogaert, whose portrait, in a third state, 
appeared in this collection. To M. Charles Blanc we owe the 
suggestion that the portrait is not that of Rembrandt, but of 
Prince Adolphus of Gueldres. Of the “Flight into Egypt” 
(No. 401) in the second state, only four impressions have as yet 
been recorded. As connoisseurs are aware, the first state is 
from the plate as completed by Hercules Seghers, after an en- 
graving, in reverse direction, by Count Henry de Goudt, from 
Adam Elzheimer’s painting of “Tobit and the Angel.” The 
richly-coloured early impressions of “ Christ Preaching,” “ with 
the black sleeve,” and of “Christ with the Samaritan Woman,” 
were followed by two impressions—a first and a second—of the 

justly celebrated print “Christ Healing the Sick.” Of the first 
state only eight impressions are known, two of which, from the 
Hans Sloane and Cracherode Collections, are in the British 
Museum. We have as yet been unable to trace the history of 
the Holford impression. It appeared in the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club Exhibition, together with a first state lent by 
M. Eugéne Dutuit—an impression whose history has been traced 
from its earliest possessor, Jan Petersz, Zoomer. In the recent 
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sale the Holford first state brought 1,750/., the second state 290/- 
Of almost equal rarity with the first states of this magnificent 
composition was the early impression of “Our Lord before 
Pilate ” (No. 416 in the Catalogue ; it sold for 1,250/.) This isa 
print in which the rich dry-point work very quickly wore away, 
and the rework and changed design seen in a later state, of 
which this Collection contained an example, was effected by some 
inferior and more recent hand. The Holford impression of “Our 
Lord Crucified between the Two Thieves,” the first state of 
Wilson, the second of Middleton, was exceedingly fine. This, as 
the last-mentioned, was among the prints selected for exhibition 
by the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The rework which distin- 
guishes the later impression, also in the collection, was executed 
by Francis Carelse, whose signature appears on the next “ state” 
of the plate. There was here also an early impression of “The 
Good Samaritan”; and a first state of “The Death of the 
Virgin,” a print so charming in composition that we hardly 
notice the rude execution of the Angels and Cherubim above; 
and a “St. Jerome sitting before an Old Tree,” in its very rare 
first state, before the insertion of the name and date. Of 
“ Fancy Compositions” we noticed an unusually rich impression 
of the lovely little print known as “ The Spanish Gipsy,” a 
“Jason and Creusa,” on Japan paper, a print designed by 
Rembrandt as an illustration for a tragedy composed by Jan 
Six; a volume in folio, of which perhaps the only existing copy 
is preserved in the Museum at Amsterdam; and “The Painter 
Drawing from a Model”—the Holford impression of this print, in 
its first state, absolutely unique, brought 125/.; the original 
design is among the treasures in the British Museum Print 
Room. Of the landscapes, the highest price obtained was for the 
“ View of Omval,” 320/. ; an impression described in Middleton’s 
Rembrandt Catalogue as “ without exception the finest he had 
seen”—“in colour, printing, and condition, in everything but 
margin, it is unrivalled.” A first state of “The Three Cottages” 
brought 275/.; 210/. was given for the first state of the “ Village 
with a Square Tower,” one of the sixteen prints selected by Mr. 
Holford from the Aylesford Collection when it passed through 
"Woodburn’s hands. A singularly fine impression of “ The Canal” 
realized 260/.; the “ Landscape with a Flock of Sheep” brought 
245/.; and 200/. was given for the first state, as described by 
Middleton, of the “ Landscape with a large Boat.” 

Among the portraits, distinguished both for their beauty and 
their rarity, a “ Renier,” or more correctly a “Cornelis Claes 
Anslo,” brought 120/.; while an “Ephraim Bonus”—“ finest of 
Rembrandt's portraits”—an impression “with the black ring.” 
of which only two other examples are known, realized 1,950. 
A lesser price, 450/., was given for the “ Jan Silvius,” an impres- 
sion which, apart from its interest as the portrait of a man whose 
name appears as a consenting party to the marriage of Rembrandt 
with Saskia Uylenburg, is distinguished as one of the only two 
impressions in existence of the first or proof state of the plate; 
the other, at one time in the Buccleuch Collection, was originally 
in the possession of Sylvius himself. A perfect first state with 
good margin of the “Large Coppenol,” a state in which not 
more than five, or perhaps six, impressions are known, and four 
of these in the large public collections, sold for 1,350/.; 530. 
was given for an almost equally rare portrait of “ Van Tolling” 
(Doctor Arnoldus Tholinx). Another well-known and impor- 
tant print, the famous portrait of “Jan Six” (he did not become 
“ Burgomaster” until after Rembrandt’s death), brought 380i. ; 
the likeness is not considered a good one, but the admirable 
execution of this, the finest state of the plate, places the print 
only second to the Ephraim Bonus. The plate itself is still in 

ion of the Six family, The “ Saskia,” otherwise known 
as “The Great Jewish Bride,” was here in three states. In the 
first, sold for 175/., the head and long beautiful hair alone are 
pictured ; the later states show the rework of an inferior hand. 


Of the finer work of other masters represented in the Holford 
Collection, the most important, after the Rembrandts, were the 
prints of Albrecht Diirer, twenty-six impressions, without in- 
eluding the series known as “ The Passion upon Copper” and the 
1511 edition of the woodcuts of “ The Apocalypse.” Among them 
appeared an early and choice example of the “St, Hubert,” a 
print which Diirer, in his Netherlands Diary, entitles “The St. 
Eustache” ; a good impression of “The Great Fortune,” with 
the charming landscape in the lower distance representing, ac- 
cording to Van Zahn, the town of Haigerbach, in Swabia; and, 
of the same year, the two exquisitely engraved “Coats of 
Arms” with the Death’s-head and with the Cock; the finer 
impression, the “ Death’s- ” selling for 75/. The “Adam 
and Eve,” the finished state, brought 1o0/, There was, too, an 
early impression of “The Holy Family,” Diirer’s final experi- 
ment in dry-point pe copper; and with these the three 
beautiful impressions of the “ Knight of Death,” the “St. 


Jerome,” and the “Melencholia.” All were good, and so, too, 
was the small circular print of the “CGrucifixion,” which Bartsch 
has erroneously recorded as the original. Other German masters 
were represented by Lucas van Leyden, from whose hand was, 
with a few others, a choice impression of what is regarded as 
his most successful plate, the composition known as “ The Dance 
of the Magdalen”; it sold for 887. Of the fifteen prints by 
Martin Schéngauer indexed in the ‘Catalogue, the most interest- 
ing were “The Nativity,” the two prints of the “Crucifixion,” 
and the “St. James,” the latter described by Duplessis as the 
rarest of this master’s work, and probably the last which he 
executed. 

Our space will not permit any lengthened reference to the ex- 
amples of Israel van Meckenen, to the prints by an unknown 
hand, one of which, entitled “ Dix petits Amours,” was chosen for 
exhibition at Manchester in 1857, or the even more rare impres- 
sions assigned to De Barbari, to the Master of 1466, and the 
“St. George” attributed to the “Master of the Navette,” which 
brought no less than 2657. We pass by the early chiaro-scuros, 
and many singularly choice impressions of engraved work by 
more recent hands; but we cannot omit all notice of the engraved 
work of Marc Antonio and his school, of which more than forty 
were in the collection Among these we do not hesitate to assign 
the foremost place to the “Adam and Eve,” the “ Poetry,” and 
the “ Lucretia,” of which latter engraving Vasari writes how “ its 
beauty and perfect execution aroused the admiration of Rafaelle,” 
from whose design it had been engraved. Of almost equal merit 
were the prints known as “ La Vierge au bras couvert,” also after 
Rafaelle, and the Holy Family, “La Vierge au Palmier,” highly 
commended by Vasari. Here were also the two engravings of 
the “ Massacre of the Innocents,” the one “with,” the other 
“without the Chicot,” as to the relative excellence of which 
others as well as Passavant and Bartsch have widely dis- 
agreed ; and an earlier print, “ Les Grimpeurs,” the figures copied 
by Mare Antonio either directly from Michael Angelo’s fresco, 
or from the sketch taken by Rafaelle on his visit to Florence in 
1507; the background adapted, as is well known, from Lucas 
van Leyden. 

The “ Drawings by the Old Masters,” more than seventy in 
number, which appeared on the last day of the sale, would de- 
serve a column to themselves. We do not know that we ever 
met with a private collection, unless it was that of the late Mr. 
J. de Vos, in which so few drawings of the earlier masters could 
be found as to the attribution of which the critic might take 
exception. The highest price, 635/., was realized for a drawing 
by Diirer, “ Busts of Two Men,” taken in so-called “ silver point.” 
They are on a leaf of the sketch-book which the great master 
took with him, when, in July 1520, he left Nuremberg for his 
twelve months’ journey in the Netherlands. A few others of 
these leaves exist, chiefly in National Collections; very rarely, 
indeed, are they met with in the sale-room. Andrea Mantegna’s 
design—the original drawing—for a Chalice, so exquisitely en- 
graved by Hollar, has been, we are glad to hear, secured for the 
British Museum. A wonderfully fine “Farm Yard,” by Paul 
Potter, brought 270/. There were, too, three drawings, in colour, 
by Adrian Ostade, one of them the original design of the pretty 
little group of “ A Mother and Two Children,” which he after- 
wards reproduced as an etching. Equally good were the 
examples of Rembrandt, Ruysdael, and Van de Velde, of Claude 
Gellée, and of Both ; while a small drawing in colour, “ A River 
Scene, with a Cascade and Rustic Bridge,” by Nicolas Berghem, 
was, perhaps, as perfect a work by this master as could possibly 
be desired. 

But we must, though unwillingly, bring our remarks to a close ; 
again expressing our regret that the whole collection could not 
have been kept together, so that lovers of ancient prints—and 
their numbers are increasing—might have enjoyed advantages 
which its dispersal has now rendered impossible; next to that, we 
would venture to hope that some at least of the finest, the rarest, 
the most representative works of these offered in the sale-room 
will have found their way, not into private hands, but into great 
and well-known National Collections. 


ROUND THE BLACK MAN’S GARDEN.* 
hype power of writing good “ travel talk” is not given to every 
one. It is as rare as an eye for colour or an ear for music. 
Most of the globe-trotters who publish their diaries lack a sense 
of proportion in recording their experiences. Whining accounts 
of the discomforts they have voluntarily incurred, and for which 
it is not possible to pity them, or theories and fads aired on every 


* Round the Black Man's Garden. By ZélieColvile, F.R.G.S. London : 
Blackwood & Sons. 1893. 
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possible opportunity, form the staple of such books; but Mrs. 
Colvile can be personal without becoming wearisome, and, while 
describing her adventures with sufficient minuteness, can take a 
large view of the general aspect of the countries in which she 
travelled and the people with whom she came into contact. As 
for Colonel Colvile, he ought to be secured at once by some 
ieading publisher as a preface-writer. To write such a preface 
as that he has contributed to his wife’s book is an art in itself. 
His apology for the title, which he suggested, and which 
since the last General Election he wanted to change into “The 
Gentleman of Colour’s Garden,” is amusing, as are the opinions 
of divers experts, one of whom considered it clumsy, and one 
that black is not a colour, and, finally, Mrs. Colvile objected 
“that she could not describe as a gentleman a person who was in 
the habit of hanging his relations by hooks through their heels 
over a pit full of spikes, as some one she met at Bonny did.” 
Colonel Colvile admits that the person at Bonny did not act in 
the best of taste, and that if he had been a member of a London 
Club his conduct would probably have been noticed by the 
Committee. Colonel Colvile, then, avows the parentage of the 
title apologetically, but for the book itself he has nothing but 
pride, because it could never have been written if he had not (at 
great personal inconvenience) contracted pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and other complaints, followed by long sick leave, which enabled 
him “to perform the grateful duties of guardian and companion 
to the authoress on her travels.” While condoling with Colonel 
Colvile in his sufferings, we cannot but feel glad they resulted in 
the production of such a delightful book. The travellers visited 
Aden, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Antananarivo, Durban, Cape Town, 
Bonny, and Orotava, literally circumnavigating Africa, and 
making besides a long journey across Madagascar. There is an 
interesting account of Pretoria, where they were shown in a little 
back yard the tombstone which has been erected over the British 
flag, buried in 1881. 

It is impossible to open this pleasant book anywhere without 
coming to something we should like to quote. At Jeddah Mrs. 
Colvile saw the grave of Eve, “a strip of land a hundred feet 
long by twenty broad, enclosed between low walls with a gate at 
each end.” The guide explained that, “ having been the mother of 
us all, she was naturally very tall.” In Madagascar she saw a 
wonderful ceremony. The Queen, on a certain anniversary, 
bathes in public—behind a sheet—and afterwards assists in the 
distribution of rice and meat. The meat “had been kept from 
the year before as an emblem of plenty,” and was fairly high. 
Nevertheless, Mrs, Colvile was much struck with the truly 
British pluck of the English Vice-Consul, who ate the whole of 
his share with seeming relish. There is, by the way, very little 
about food or cooking in the book, but mention is made of one 
dish which might well figure at a Lord Mayor's feast. It con- 
sisted of shrimps cooked in fresh palm-vil, and flavoured with green 
chillies. The Kru-boy cook’s menu at p. 287 is very good. Here 
are some examples :— 


Soup crazy. Soup cressy. 
Plum for soft side. Stewed plums, 
Stink butter. Cheese. 


All dem sweet mouth. Dessert. 

There are many good stories, among which the best is perhaps 
that of the landlord of a South African hotel. When the bell 
‘was rung he rushed in, asking angrily, “ Who rang that 
bell?” “TI did,” replied the traveller. “If you do it again, I'll 
wring your ear off.” But this is also an old story of Mr. 
Willert. Altogether, this is both a very pleasant book of 
travels and also very instructive, and it is simply wonderful to 
think of what may be done in eight months with a little energy. 
There is an excellent index, the most remarkable feature in 
which is the name of a place in Madagascar, ‘‘ Antanimbarindrat- 
sontsaraka.” 


DOGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


W greater pleasures can fall to the dog-lover than to have 

his absorbing interest in the dog quickened by some genial 
discourse, not confined to this breed or that, or to the kennel or 
the field, but generously comprehensive of the whole kingdom of 
dogs. Mr. Lloyd Price has chosen the better and more pleasurable 
way in Dogs, Ancient and Modern. As a breeder of pointers 
foremost in fame in the country, he might have treated of the 
dog from the specialist’s point of view, and could not have failed 
to enlist the sympathy of everybody interested in those noble 
sporting dogs—“ our ablest assistants in true sport”—the pointer 
and the setter. Asa matter of course, he does not neglect these 
chosen objects of his fancy. He has much to say of them as a 


* Dogs, Ancient and Modern; and Walks in Wales, By R. J. Lloyd 
Price, of Rhiwlas, Bala. Jondon; Eglington & Co. 1893. 


breeder and asasportsman. He gives a description of his splendid 
all-round pointer “ Wagg ”"—a dog as fine to look upon on the 
“bench” as in the field—which is as admirable an example of 
verbal portraiture as we know of. But Mr. Lloyd Price, though 
he writes with authority, has dispensed with the insignia of office, 
as it were, and assumes the easier position of one who talks as 
he will on a subject of which he is a master. His pleasant little 
book is chatty, discursive, confidential in style. It stimulates 
the sense of fellowship among all who love and understand dogs, 
and will be read with zest by every one who owns a dog and is 
alive to the responsibilities of ownership. It has been said—and 
the observation is a sound one—that the man who knows his 
subject and has his heart in it cannot fail, with the knowledge 
and enthusiasm that are his, to develop a kind of natural elo- 
quence which proves as moving with his audience of hearers or 
readers as the graces of rhetoric in the orator. Good sense and 
plain truth, we know, need no flowers of speech. But eloquence 
results when they are enforced with the vigour and earnestness 
shown in Mr. Lloyd Price’s observations on the responsibility of 
the dog-owner, on the registration of dogs, on rabies, on vivisec- 
tion, and other topics of public interest and importance. 

Dealing with dogs, ancient and modern, the question naturally 
arises, “ Are dogs, generally considered, in better estate now 
than they were of old?” Mr. Lloyd Price is inclined to think 
that the modern dog is better off than the dog of the past. He is 
better treated and more favourably regarded by the community 
at large. But he is subjected to dangers unknown in the rude 
days when rabies was unregarded, and police regulations less 
strict or altogether unknown. The writer deplores the wholesale 
slaughter of dogs suspected of rabies, and he longs for the day of 
compulsory registration. Certainly any advice that tends to 
promote the common weal of dogs is deserving of attention. 
Mr. Lloyd Price's proposals for some measure of compulsory 
registration of dogs appear to us to be commendable and practical. 
At the same time such regulation is more likely to diminish the 
number of vagrant and uncared-for dogs that abound in the 
streets of some of our towns than an occasional indiscriminate 
seizure of the harmless animals during a hydrophobia panic. 
Some such plan as the writer approves is in force in Vienna, 
where it has worked, we are told, “ with the happiest results,” 
Mr. Lioyd Price recommends the issue of a medal, to be worn 
on the dog's collar, on payment of his licence, and that such a 
medal should denote that the dog is free of disease and of the 
revenue at the date of issuing the medal, and that his descrip- 
tion and the owner's address are duly registered in the police- 
office. Any symptom of disease in the dog must, of course, be 
reported by the owner to the district Government inspector. The 
licence-medal, we presume, must be renewed with every annual 
payment of the duty, and, since the wearing of the medal is to 
be compulsory, much trouble, if not difficulty, is to be feared 
through the necessity of examining the medals by the police. It 
would be more convenient to make the medal a proof of regis- 
tration only, and leave the system of payment of licence as it now 
is. There could scarcely be issued a distinctive badge every year. 
We fear, too, that not many owners of dogs would be found suffi- 
ciently conscientious to observe the regulations concerning com- 
pulsory notification of disease. At present, as Mr. Lloyd Price 
himself notes, dog-owners appear to think “ that so long as they 
pay the tax, buy their animal a collar, and feed it properly, they 
have fulfilled their whole duty to their dog.” Not all, indeed, 
attend to the business of feeding. One of the dangers the modern 
dog has to face, especially in towns and from those who make 
pets of dogs, is irregular or improper feeding. The person who 
takes a dog to his house is not introducing a pet or a plaything. 
If that is his view of the matter, he is plainly disqualified, what- 
ever may be his love for the dog, from keeping the dog. He 
ought to be, as Mr. Lloyd Price puts it, sponsor for the creature's 
future, tutor of an intelligent member of the household, and if 
the dog goes wrong he is morally responsible. 

After reviewing the past, not omitting to descant on historical 
dogs, and Shakspeare’s, and those British hounds celebrated by 
Gratius Faliscus, Mr. Lloyd Price thinks that mankind must 
have been kind to dogs, on the whole, despite “the cruelties 
practised by savages and savants.” If this were not true, 
whence, he asks, the dog’s remarkable loyalty and affection? 
His temper has been fixed by a tolerably constant observation 
of care and training and kindliness on the part of mankind 
generally. Probably, too, his generous nature is unfriendly to 
the recollection of evils, and he is not subject to the worst 
operation of the law of heredity. Mr. Lloyd Price will not 
recognize the so-called “conquest” of the dog by man. He 
calls it an alliance, and in other ways mislikes the ways and 
language of modern science. He employs strong terms, but not 
too strong, with regard to “ vivisectors,” and expresses the hope 
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that Cerberus may make it hot for them when they come to cross 
the Styx. Fervour, indeed, on such a subject is natural to the 
lover of dogs. Among the ancient dogs discussed is the Irish 
wolf-hound, which is said to be the coming dog among the “ show 
men,” although it is uncertain whether a genuine specimen of the 
breed, of proved pedigree, is in existence. However, with true 
Trish foresight, as Mr. Lloyd Price observes, a wolf-hound club 
has been started before the dog has been found. Exhibitions, if 
exhibition prices mean anything, cannot be said to have led to 
deterioration, as Mr. Tegetmeier declares is the case with respect 
to poultry, though Mr. Lloyd Price thinks that setters are not 
nearly so good as they were, to judge by that true test—the 
field-trial. Pointers, on the other hand, he considers have greatly 
advanced. Ten years ago the pointers were models of beauty, 
he observes, but too delicate and refined, and unequal to 
hard work in the field:—“It is evident that, in a dog 
called upon to make for a long-continued period such sustained 
exertions for our sport, we want grace, endurance, bone, muscle, 
pace, style, courage, tractability, and the very best of legs and 
feet, well-bent stifles and a roach back being, to my mind, the 
first essentials for the perfect pointer.” The best of hounds may 
have a fault, from the show point of view, which yet may prove 
a virtue in practice, as Mr. Lloyd Price illustrates in his descrip- 
tion of “ Champion Belle,” the best pointer that man ever shot 
over. 

Small epace have we left to notice the second portion of this 
pleasing volume, in which the author treats of the charm of 
North Wales with commendable patriotism. Walks in Wales 
supplies the angler and the picturesque tourist with useful hints 
and guidance, such as must make profitable and pleasurable a 
sojourn among the lakes and rivers and mountains of Merioneth 
and the country around Machynlleth. In particular, the fisher- 
man not too familiar with the Dovey—best of Welsh rivers for 
sewin, and for salmon second only to the Conway—or fresh to 
the waters of the Mawddach, has the right kind of imstruction 
offered, and in brief space. 


BOOKS ON AFRICA.* 


“7 CONFESS that the notion of fighting against my fellow- 
countrymen, while receiving the pay of a foreign monarch, 


appeared both unnatural and repugnant.” So saith Mr. Moloney, , 


medical officer to the Stairs expedition, under the Congo-Belgian 
flag, to Katanga, and all honour to him for the feeling. We must 
confess, however, on our side, that despite the somewhat incompre- 
hensible readiness of our own Foreign Office to countenance the 
proceedings of the Congo Free State, we think it would have 
been as well for him, for his chief, the late Captain Stairs, and 
for Commander Cameron, who was, and we believe is, mightily 
concerned in this Katanga matter, to remember somewhat earlier 
that you cannot serve two masters. Africa is still, toa great 
extent, a scrambling ground for European nations, and even the 


““ sphere” theory has not quite cleared the matter up, especially 


considering the complicating influence of the theory of effective 
occupation. Therefore a man can never help a foreign country 
to extend its influence in Africa without doing a certain amount 
of damage—slight and indirect it may be, but calculable—to his 
own country. Another thing to remember is that the deeds done 
in these expeditions are deeds for which we personally had rather 
have the Queen’s commission than another’s to cover our respon- 
sibility. Look, for instance, at the central incident of this 
Katanga razzia. Mr. Moloney was perfectly guiltless in it ; nor 
can it be said to have occurred under the direct orders of Captain 
Stairs. The victim, Msiri, King of Katanga, was doubtless, or 
perhaps, a bad old man. He may have “interposed,” not 
merely “the proper checks,” but improper ones, when his people 
and others were recalcitrant; he may have bullied missionaries, 
cut throats, looted ivory, accumulated wives at the expense of 
other men. And there is no need to drop the tear on his fall, 
either from the legitimist or the nationalist side. He was simply 
a Wanyamwesi adventurer who had played the old part of Hengist 
and Horsa to the Powers that were in Katangaland a good many 
years before. Still he was de facto king, had been so for many years, 
and had given no actual cause of complaint to any European 
Power. Both the agents of the British South Africa Company 
and those of the Congo Free State had tried to make him sign 
treaties and hoist their flags. Captain Stairs and his men, to 
speak plain English, came to force him to hoist the Belgian flag 


* With Captain Stairs to Katanga, By J. A. Moloney. London: 
Sampson Low & Co, 1893. P 


Guide to Health in Africa. By Surgeon-Major T. H. Parke. London; 
Sampson Low & Co. 4 


The Life of Augustus H. Law, S.J. By Ellis Schreiber. London: 
Burns & y 1893. 4 


—not, let it be remembered, merely to keep the peace— 
with no better authority than the vague treaties between certain 
European Powers constituting the Free State. This was at least 
sufficiently high-handed. But worse was to come. In the final 
interview Captain Bodson, a Belgian born, and Stairs’s second in 
command, was sent to endeavour to extort Msiri’s consent. He 
used very peremptory language, and Msiri laying his hand on his 
sword (this is the utmost that even Bodson’s followers who sur- 
vived accuse him of having done) Bodson shot him with a 
revolver, aud was himself shot by one of the King’s suite. It is 
not necessary to comment much on this. All we need say is that 
we are very glad that neither Mr. Moloney nor Captain Stairs— 
for, though the latter ordered Msiri to be arrested, he did not 
order his death—had anything to do with it, and that it seems 
to us a very ugly business. 

Mr. Moloney, however, was, as we say, guiltless of it, and he 
has told the whole story of the march to Bunkeia, the King’s 
capital, the “starvation camp” there, the relief by a Belgian 
captain, and the return by Lake Nyassa and the Zambesi (where, 
as is known, Stairs, who had been desperately ill, succumbed), 
with great modesty, liveliness, and eflect. In certain general 
lines, of course, all these African travels are like each other. 
But it is equally true that there is always a certain freshness 
about them as well, and we have read few fresher than this of 
Mr. Moloney’s, who reminds us of the agreeable heroes of Mr. 
Kipling’s “ Conference of the Powers.” Although he attempts 
no fine writing, his descriptions of Tanganyika and Nyassa, and 
the swamps to the west of both, is good and forcible ; and his 
management of the post at Bunkeia—when Stairs was hopelessly 
ill, Bodson dead, and M. de Bonchamps hors de combat—seems 
to have been eminently creditable. It should be said that 
he evidently thinks but little both of German and Belgian 
colonizing powers, and we hope before he dies he will have 
done as good service as this in a better cause—that of plant- 
ing the flag of England in Africa. For to speak with 
plainness, and with due heed not to fall either into senti- 
mentality or into Chauvinism, the exploring business, when 
it exceeds purely commercial or purely sporting limits, is not 
one which a gentleman can carry on except at the bidding, and 
for the benefit, of his own Sovereign. It is almost certain that 
some questionable things will be done in it; it is quite certain 
that some will be done which, though a man may do them and 
die in doing them “with a joyful and quiet mind” if he does 
them pro patria, he can only do, and must still more die for, on 
his own hook or in a foreign service with a sense, if he has some 
logic and some imagination, that he is parcel-condottiere and 
parcel-brigand. 

A confrére of Mr. Moloney’s, Surgeon-Major Parke, has already 
shown in his excellent book on the Emin Pasha Expedition 
with what authority he speaks as a “ guide to health in Africa.” 
In the present little volume he passes from the particular to the 
general, from the instances to the principles, and deals succes- 
sively with most, if not all, of the ills to which white flesh is heir 
when it invades dark continents. Indeed, Dr. Parke’s treatise 
is of wider application than to Africa only, and, if the first 
sixty pages which deal with the fauna, ethnology, and so forth, 
of Africa be skipped, will be a very valuable pocket hand- 
book of medicine for all travellers everywhere, and not by any 
means valueless as a family medical tribunal of first instance. It 
hes a considerable quantity of blank ruled paper for notes added, 
and is throughout to be recommended. We cannot, however, 
say that Mr. H. M. Stanley appears to us to show very pro- 
perly dans cette galere as a preface-writer, and we think that he 
made a very characteristic, but a very unfortunate, slip of taste 
in complaining of the want of recognition of Dr. Parke’s services. 
Of those services in themselves he cannot say too much; we 
ourselves fully recognized them in reviewing Dr. Parke’s book. 
But Dr. Parke was not on a Government mission when he per- 
formed them ; and his comrades would have just cause to com- 
plain if he were preferred before them in the service to which all 
belong for exploits in what was practically a self-chosen holiday. 
Indeed, though we should be very sorry to see signs of such a 
tendency, there might be a half-pardonable inclination on the 
part of the Government to discourage participation in amateur 
enterprises of the kind, As it is, Dr. Parke has acquired in- 
valuable experience, has gained just professional reputation by 
his interesting work on arrow-poison, and is not at all likely to 
be overlooked when there is call for a man of his kidney. But 
that the Queen should only recognize things done in the Queen’s 
service is, we think, one of the soundest of all possible 
principles. 

It may strike some persons as odd that we should notice the 
life of a Jesuit under the heading of “ Books on Africa”; but the 
truth is that the most interesting, though the latest and briefest, 
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portion of the tco brief life of the late Father Law was spent in 
that country, and he was in a way a pioneer there of the greatest 
and latest extension of the British Empire. There is much in 
his life which we can read with gentle amusement and interest, 
but need not very minutely review. It is curious, though not 
entirely surprising, that members of the great and ancient com- 
munion of Rome in England, and other countries where it is not 
supreme, are rarely able to outgrow a certain pettiness and 
puerility of mind and attitude which exactly corresponds to the 
temper of the Protestant Nonconformist bodies, but which has 
long been shaken off by the Church of England ; and which has, 
we believe, never shown itself at all in the Churches of the East. 
We do not refer to such matters as the special intervention of 
St. Anthony to restore Father Law’s pocket-book and Brother 
Nigg’s keys, which the Father and the Brother had mislaid. 
This may remind some people rather fatally of Sydney Smith's 
immortal reviews on the Evangelicals of the beginning of this 
century ; others may mutter “ Nisi dignus vindice nodus,” and lazily 
compute how many times they, in similar case to Father Law 
and Brother Nigg, have dispensed with the interposition of any 
saint, whether of Padua or of Egypt. We refer rather to such 
unlucky, though amusing, contrasts as Mr. Schreiber’s indignation 
with the authorities of a wicked Anglican school who made boys 
of Catholic parentage go to chapel, and his laudation of a certain 
good Mrs. Quin, of Bloemhof, who “teaches the little Dutch 
Protestants, eleven in number, to say Catholic prayers and make 
the sign of the Cross.” But we do not wish to insist on this, 
though we own that we do rather long to know whether Mr. 
Schreiber saw the humour of this, or of his own account of a 
battle-royal between a Catholic dog (literally Cants domesticus) and 
a Protestant dog, on p. 233. From his way of telling it, he 
must either be “a dog” himself, and of the slyest, or else a person 
of more than apostolic innocence and impenetrability to jibes. 


Sed hec hactenus. Augustus Law, though not apparently a very 
strong intellect, was certainly a very beautiful soul. He was a 
grandson of the redoubtable Lord Ellenborough’s, and his father 
seems to have taken Anglican orders (as why should he not ?) 
without any extraordinary vocation, but determined to do his 
duty fairly. After holding several livings and marrying two 
wives (but also after failing to obtain high preferment long enough 
to make his son’s biographer’s praise of his “ relinquishment 
of his prospects” rather hyperbolic), it pleased him at the time 
of the Gorham judgment to “go over”; and his family dutifully 
followed. Of these was Augustus. 

Augustus was a cheerful lad, 
A dirk and hat Augustus had, 


In other words, he had gone into the navy very much as his 
father had gone into the Church, because his uncle, the brilliant, 
eccentric, and troublesome author of the “Gates of Somnauth” 
business, was at the time at the Admiralty, and thought he could 
provide for him, The heart of Augustus, however, was elsewhere ; 
and when his father “verted,” he followed him. “S.J.” suc- 
ceeded “R.N.” in his affections. He studied in various Jesuit 
colleges, worked in Scotland and in Demerara, but in 1875 was sent 
to South Africa, chiefly to save his life, which was endan- 
gered by pulmonary weakness, For a time he abode at Grahams- 
town, but before very long was appointed to the so-called Zambesi 
Mission. It started well, but met with nothing but disappoint- 
ment later, when it got up into the wilds. Khama’s Protestant 
advisers or his own good sense made him civilly decline the pre- 
sence of the Mission at Shoshong, with an argument which we 
own seems to us unanswerable, though it would cut both ways 
at much missionary enterprise. This argument was practically 
the old one of the Caliph Omar to the effect that, if Pro- 
testant and Catholic teaching agreed, one of them was superfluous, 
and if they did not, it could only lead to quarrels which he thought 
disastrous. From which it would appear that the King of the 
Bamangwato s is not only, as everybody admits, the best gentleman 
among South Africans, but also the shrewdest head. Lobengula, 
on his part, was sufliciently gracious ; but here also the enemy was 
present, and, moreover, even the fervent Jesuit zeal had to 
admit that to make a Christian out of a Matabele is next to impos- 
sible. An opening seemed to present itself at Umzila’s, of whom 
(at a distance) the Mission conceived brilliant ideas, due, we fear, 
chiefly to the fact that there were none of those other horrid 
people with this chief. They made for his kraal, to meet disap- 
pointment, disease, and death. There is no attempt at fine writing 
here, but even in the tragic annals of African travel we have 
seldom read anything more dramatic than the account of the death 
of Father Law, alone with Brother Hedley—as it chanced, also a 
converted “ salt "—who was himself so ill that he could scarcely 
keep the rats from his Superior’s corpse, or from his own living 
body, and had to leave the task of burial to natives, who hid the 


Father he knew not where. Unknown is the grave of Augustus 
Law—a midshipmite, whose only fault seems to have been an un- 
natural fondness for sermons ; a Jesuit who smoked pipes, as he 
did everything, A.M.D.G.; despite anything we might have 
wished otherwise in his career, an almost wholly admirable and 
amiable person, and one of whom we, speaking with a wider 
charity than his creed would have permitted him to reciprocate, 
can say spes illius immortalitate plena est. 


THREE AMERICAN BOOKS.* 


R. RHODES'S two volumes on the history of the United 
States from 1850 to 1860 is one of the most readable works 
on the subject which it has been our fortune to meet. In a 
sentence which has the air of being copied from the first of Lord 
Macaulay's History of England, Mr. Rhodes says, “ My design 
is to write the history of the United States from the Introduc- 
tion of the compromise measure of 1850 down to the inauguration 
of Grover Cleveland, thirty-five years later.” We trust that the 
omen is not bad for Mr. Rhodes, and hope he will not be offended 
if we encourage him by pointing out that he has undertaken 
much the less vast and complicated task. Part of the readable- 
ness of his work, as far as it has gone, is due to the interest of 
his subject. The ten years which preceded the outbreak of the 
Civil War were filled by a constitutional conflict of a not un- 
attractive kind carried on by men who, if they were not great, 
had at least character and faculty. It was not a mere fight of 
adroit machine politicians wrangling for the control of the 
spigot of taxation. During this period, also, two widely different 
types of polity were fighting for the upper hand, and the result 
of the struggle was of real importance to the world. If the 
South had succeeded in dominating the Union or in establishing 
its independence, we should certainly have seen something we 
have missed, and it is highly probable that the something would 
have compelled a good deal of attention. 


Mr. Rhodes, however, does not owe everything to his subject. 
Though we cannot say that he writes with distinction, his style 
is not offensive. Americanisms must be taken for granted ; and, 
if the mere English reader is puzzled to know what is meant 
when he is told that a Bill “was overslaughed” in the Senate, 
the fault is, doubtless, not in Mr. Rhodes, but in the reader's 
ignorance; or, perchance, in the printer. Mr. Rhodes has the 
faculty of telling a story, and does not allow himself to be 
smothered by unimportant detail. He is as fair as any man need 
be reasonably expected to be. Although he is a strong Federal, 
and detests slavery, there is no mere partisan rancour in his 
narrative. He stands the test which is, we think, the right one 
to apply to the impartiality of an historian tolerably well. It is 
quite possible on reading Mr. Rhodes to say—the facts were as 
you tell them; but do they necessarily mean what you say they 
do? And then, taking his evidence, it is quite possible to put 
another face on it all, without finding it necessary to call up 
facts which Mr. Rhodes has suppressed. In other words, he will 
deceive nobody who thinks for himself, and that is all we, for 
our own part, demand of any historian as far as fairness is con- 
cerned. The chapter on slavery, allowing for the point of view, 
need offend no partisan of the South. Mr. Rhodes quotes much 
from Olmsted, whom he compares—not absurdly—to Arthur 
Young; but he quotes other witnesses, both for and against. It 
is needless to say that he has no difficulty in showing that there 
was evil in slavery for the master as well as for the slave. The 
condition of the poor whites of the South, who owned no slaves 
themselves, and were kept idle by the superstition that all 
manual labour for pay was servile, has always been a strong 
point on the abolition side. Mr. Rhodes makes no excessive use 
of it. We know it would be useless to put to him the question 
whether, given the presence of the negroes in the South, and 
their inevitable relation to the whites, slavery was not the best 
possible solution of a bad business, It is to be noted, however, 
that he does not attempt to deny that emancipation did not 
settle the negro difficulty in the South, but only altered its 
character. Mr. Rhodes asserts that the position is not so bad as 
it was while slavery lasted. It is, perhaps, early to speak with 
so much decision. 

The main contention of the historian in these two volumes is 
that the slave-owners provoked the attack finally made upon 


* History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By J. F+ 
Rhodes. London: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. By Dr. 
H. von Holst. Translated by John J. Lalor, 1859-1861 Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner, & Co, 

History of the United States of America during the Second Administra- 
tion of James Madison, By Heury Adams. Vols. VIL, VILL, and LX. 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York: Scribner's Sons. 
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them. He traces the story of the “irrepressible conflict,” from 
the Missouri compromise down to the election of Mr. Lincoln, for 
the purpose of showing that the “ Slave Power” was not content 
to be let alone, but was aggressively resolved to extend its 
borders and maintain its superiority in the Union. It is not 
difficult for him to make out a case. Beyond doubt the Southerners 
‘were aggressive at home, and would willingly have led the Union 
into a forward policy for the purpose of increasing the number of 
Slave States by the annexation of Cuba and Mexico. If the 
Confederacy had gained its independence, this would have been 
its policy. It is the fact that the belief in slavery as a beneficent 
institution was the growth of the generation or so immediately 
before the war. One of the most significant marks of this was 
the formation in the South of a very outspoken and active party 
in favour of reopening the African slave-trade. There is a large 
element of truth in Mr. Rhodes’s contention that the destruction 
of the Missouri compromise by Mr. Douglas's Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was to some extent a breach of faith and a great mistake 
politically. It frightened the North and West, and led directly 
to the formation of the Black Republican party which elected 
Mr. Lincoln. But, after all, does this prove more than that the 
South was not perfectly wise or disinterested ? It believed in its 
“peculiar institution,” and wished to have as much elbow-room in 
territories as its “ Free” rivals. To Mr. Rhodes, who holds that 
slavery was absolutely, and not only relatively, an evil, this is, of 
course, no excuse. He cannot look upon the struggle purely as a 
conflict of types and interests. His estimates of men are gene- 
rally critical and sane. We could wish that he had at times a 
keener sense of the ridiculous. The ranting, fisticuffing, and 
swagger which went on in Congress never moves him to 
derision. He tells the story of the absurd fuss made about the 
dresses of American Ministers abroad without a smile, and does 
not move a muscle when quoting Buchanan's exquisitely absurd 
plea for wearing a sword with his evening dress at Court—that it 
distinguished him from the upper class of servants of the Palace. 
If Mr. Rhodes had more sense of humour, he would have done 
justice to the masterly conduct of Mr. Soulé (of Louisiana), 
Minister at Madrid. Mr. Soulé, otherwise a foolish person, took 
the Secretary of State’s directions to imitate the Republican 
simplicity of Benjamin Franklin literally. He had a dress made 
in imitation of Franklin’s—to wit, a black velvet coat with knee 
breeches of the same and silk stockings. It was a sufficient 
Court dress, but no man could say that it was not “the 
Republican simplicity of Benjamin Franklin.” 

The final volume of Dr. H. von Holst’s Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States covers part of the same 
ground as the two volumes of Mr. Rhodes. Being a German 
professor, Herr von Holst is naturally the more extreme of the 
two. He is far more firmly convinced that, because the Southern 
planters were slaveholders and believers in slavery, they were very 
wicked men. It is curious to note the difference between their re- 
spective treatments of John Brown. Mr. Rhodes does not attempt 
to deny that this martyr, who excited so much sympathy in the 
humane breast of Mr. Mill, had been guilty of a long series of 
cold-blooded murders in Kansas. Herr von Holst makes, in a 
note, a kind of whimpering confession that this may be true; but 
hastens to add that it only increases the sternness of the portrait 
which must be drawn of this exalted enthusiast. Herr von 
Holst quite crows over the anger which Brown’s raid on Harper's 
Ferry produced in Virginia. He considers it a proof of the 
guilty conscience of Virginia. Herr von Holst has nothing but 
contempt for the difficulties of Buchanan's position between the 
election of Lincoln and the end of his own term as President. 
He also shows a quite German professorial incapacity to realize 
the curious constitutional difficulty in which Buchanan found 
himself. He had been elected as a Democrat—that is to say, as the 
member of a party which believed in States’ rights. The dissen- 
sions in the Democratic party gave the victory, in the election of 
1860, to the Black Republicans. This, however, did not make it 
incumbent on Buchanan to begin acting on the policy of his 
successor. His difficulties were increased incalculably by the 
headlong action of South Carolina, and the other Cotton States. 
The Secessionists did not wish for a compromise, and acted at 
once. Herr von Holst seems to think that Buchanan should also 
have acted at once, as Jackson did in the nullification dis- 
pute. But the circumstances were altogether different. Jackson, 
himself a Southern man, was supported by the bulk of the 
States, and South Carolina stood alone. That was not the case 
in 1860, and if Buchanan had imitated “old Hickory,” he would, 
in all probability, only have precipitated the secession of Virginia 
and the Border States. His efforts to bring about a compromise 
were feeble enough and certain to fail, because they were 
patch up a peace by the admission of direct con- 


attempts to 
traries; but they were natural in a man of his principles and 


training. The truth, we take it, is that the time had come—as 
it has come in the history of all nations—when the thing had to 
be fought out. No single man could have averted the conflict. 
A President of the United States had, and has, no physical force 

at hand with which to coerce a large minority of the States. 
Buchanan was a weak man; but, if he had been a strong one, he 
would, to begin with, probably never have been elected, and then 
he might, his principles being what they were, have gone reso- 
lutely with the Southerners. It wasa mere accident that Mr. 
Lincoln turned out to be a resolute man with a definite aim, and 
some understanding how it was to be obtained. The mass of 
those who voted for him knew nothing about him. He was 
selected at the Republican Convention because Seward was dis- 
trusted, and he was supposed to be a safe nonentity. The best 
parts of Herr von Holst’s volume are those in which he analyses 
the respective delusions of the North and South. He gives very 

good reasons for believing that there was neither foresight nor 
statesmanship on either side. The South believed that the North 
could not, or would not, coerce it; that, as one vulgar ranter in 
their ranks put it, “ Victoria’s crown would topple off her head” 
if she did not support the Secession for the sake of cotton, and that 
the Southerners would be able to begin extending slavery over 
Mexico, and reopen the slave-trade. The North was convinced 
the South was only bragging. We who have no great reverence 
for “ the political faculty of our people, sir,” are quite disposed to 
believe that the brains were little and the bombast great on both 
sides. 

The three handy little volumes which finish Mr. Adams’s His- 
tory of the United States during the Administrations of Jefferson 
and Madison deal mainly with the war of 1812. As we have 
had occasion to say in speaking of Mr. Adams's previous volumes, 
he is rational, careful, and unimportant. We mean, of course, 
unimportant to us. To Americans it may be different, though 
even to them we should think that nine mortal volumes on local 
transactions which happened to be going on while the Napoleonic 
wars were in progress must seem a little excessive. As for the 
war of 1812, apart from the few frigate actions, which, as Mr. 
Gladstone might say, had such a wholesome effect on our 
arrogance, it is mere boredom. Sporadic expeditions conducted 
on both sides by incompetent leaders and undisciplined men, 
failures to attack or to follow up success, make it up from first 
to last, with here and there a pure muddle, like the attack on 
New Orleans. Neither side had much call to crow, and, to do 
Mr. Adams justice, he does not always crow. He is even rather 
unduly severe on the bungling and self-seeking of American 
military leaders. They had little experience, and no pro- 
perly organized force to lead, nor can we see that they 
were glaringly inferior to the English officers opposed to them. 
It is rather wholesome to note how bad our military management 
was when the Duke of Wellington was not there. Pakenham 
himself, who was killed in New Orleans, though as brave a man 
as ever lived, was manifestly not much better than a cocked-hat 
on a pole when it came to generalship. ‘The naval side of the war 
is more interesting, and we do not blame Mr. Adams for being 
more than a little cock-a-whoop about it. The successes of the 
American frigates were fairly earned by good preparation and 
goodmanagement. The privateers were smart, and did about as well 
as the French in the early yearsof the war. If Mr. Adams makes 
a great pother over the success of an American privateer in beat- 
ing off, with a great deal of help from the shore, a boat attack at 
Fayal—no superhuman feat—we must remember that a man can 
but make the most of what he has. Mr. Adams is sane enough 
about the Chesapeake and Shannon. He says, by the way, that 
Lawrence thought cowardice was a feature of the English navy. 
This is surely unjust to Lawrence, who cannot really have been 
such a fool. When Mr, Adams talks of the recognized superio- 
rity of the Americans in the intellectual parts of war, and says 
that all England trembled because their privateers picked up 
prizes in the Channel as the French had done all along, we can 
afford to laugh. 


NEW PRINT. 


E have received from Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Bristol, a 
large etching by Mr. Charles Bird of the interior of the 

Chapel of Henry VII. The subject is a difficult one, the infinity 
of detail tending to interfere with all effects of breadth, and to 
break up the light and shade into spots. Mr. Bird, howaver, 
has not shirked these difficulties, but gives us banners and carved 
stalls, and stained-glass windows, with the utmost fidelity. The 
result is unexpectedly satisfactory. Taking one of the banners 
of the Knights of the Bath for his highest light, he has contrived 
to put everything else into its proper place, and to avoid any 
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want of breadth. The way in which the light catches the tracery 
of the roof, or shines from the dim windows, is very charming. 
The view shows the north side of the chapel, with a little of the 
east end, and about half the chantry-screen of the tomb of 
Henry VII. Figures are judiciously introduced, that of a young 
lady with a book in her hand in the foreground being very 
pleasing, but somewhat marred by an absurd young man imme- 
diately behind, in a grey shooting-jacket and black trousers, 
who is apparently criticizing the carving of the stalls, The 
print is of large size, two feet high at least, but the impression 
before us is very even. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


So igpes Duke d’Harcourt’s book on Egypt (1) is, in the main, a 
cool and dispassionate discuesion of Egyptian history, ethno- 
logy, climate, manners, and what not, its abstention from 
«‘ burning ” subjects being emphasized by a prefatory declaration 
that the author has not been in Egypt since 1889. He would, 
however, have been more than human, or less than human, had 
he said nothing about the present state of things : and there is an 
epilogue which deals with the presence of perfidious Albion. It 
is almost needless to say that the Duke does not himself take the 
perfidious-Albion view. Although even he has not entirely been 
able to clear his mind of the idea that “ Nick Machiavel had ne’er 
a trick” to come up to those of Englishmen, his account of the 
steps by which England was practically forced into action eleven 
years ago is perfectly accurate and fair, and he does full justice 
to the advantages which Egypt has gained from our rule. 
Perhaps his remarks are most interesting on a point which 
at the present moment has an almost painful interest to an 
Englishman. Himself a deputy, the Duke says that he never 
could succeed in awaking in his constituents at Falaise the very 
smallest interest in any point of foreign policy. And when he 
suggests (not, we fancy, in quite the same sense as we natu- 
rally read it) thet perhaps a time will come when France and 
England will change places in this respect, we must confess that 
he makes us a little uncomfortable. Few English “deputies,” we 
are afraid, have found much greater eagerness on this side the 
Channel than the Duke found on that; and if the policy of Eng- 
land has on some (not, alas! on all) occasions been directed more 
wisely, it has been due to good luck, to the practical exemption of 
India from Parliamentary control, to traditions of empire in the 
upper classes, and so forth. Heaven knows that, if Gladstonian 
wirepullers had their way, the present electorate would be a weak 
defence against an external policy even more pusillanimous than 
that of France at her very worst during the last twenty years. 

There is always merit in M. Gennevraye’s books, and there is 
at least as much in Tintin (2) as in any of them. But the 
author has not quite risen to the possible height of his situation, 
which is, if a little risky, a very good one. A rather feather- 
headed hussar, Jacques Marquis de Cruzelles, has been on the 
very best of terms with a Provencal damsel of more beauty, 
accomplishment, and amiability than technical virtue. He is 
summoned away to the usual marriage of convenience, and is 
lucky enough to fall over head and ears in love with his wife. 
After about two years he hears that his father-in-law has married 
again ; and, on visiting him, Jacques discovers to his stupefaction 
that Paula de Maubuisson, a lady of great beauty, of elegant, if 
not entirely conventional address, of modest air, and even of 
much apparent affection for her husband, is none other than 
Zélie Pastor, otherwise Tintin, his old comrade and something 
more. He has no relapse into temptation, but (if you please) is 
violently indignant at the intrusion of such a person into the 
society of his wife, his cbild, his father-in-law, and himself. He 
makes no actual scandal, however, and the piece ends somewhat in- 
conclusively, the author having apparently shirked or failed in the 
attempt to bring out the various tragic and comic, passionate and 
farcical, possibilities. But Tintin herself is pathetic, if incom- 
plete, and Jacques’s naive and naked selfishness is certainly not 
unnatural. 

Although there is some faculty in L’ Atelier Chantorel (3), we 
are bound to say that we cannot quite see a sufficient reason for 
its existence. It is one of the not inconsiderable herd of fol- 
lowers of Jacques Vingtras more immediately, and of Murger 
further back, depicting (in this case with special reference to 
architecture) the struggle of the buveur d'eau student who has no 
means, no absolutely commanding talent, and bad luck, amid a 
crowd of luckier, cleverer, richer, and less conscientious com- 
petitors. It comes to no particular end, for we leave Dorsner 
neither dead nor on the pavement, but only drudging as “ man 


(1) L’ Egypte et les Egyptiens, Par le Duc d'Harcourt. Paris: Plon. 
(2) Tiatin. Par A, Gennevraye. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(3) L’ Atelier Chantorel, Par Frantz Jourdain, Paris; Charpentier. 


of pain” to an unscrupulous contractor. It cannot be said to 
possess any artistic unity, and the separate scenes, though often 
lifelike enough, seldom reach the first vividness. 

M. Guesviller has attacked a not wholly dissimilar theme in En 
musique (4), though his treatment is very different and he has a 
kind of “ happy ending.” Francis Rozaven, after a course of that 
very uncomfortable and unlucrative private tuition which is called 
in French “ running the seal,” is lucky enough to get a country 
organistship which will keep him, and (with some small hin- 
drances) give him opportunity to cultivate his art. Unfortunately 
Henriane Puget-Norville, daughter of the great man of the neigh- 
bourhood, a young lady of more passions than principles, casts a 
favourable eye on him, and, after a short period of tumultuous 
bliss, tribulation follows. Rozaven, however, escapes pretty well, 
and we leave him in his old position, with the not excessively 
heavy burden of a pretty, modest, and amiable country wife, 
instead of the enchantress Henriane. 

M. de la Bretonnidre’s stories (5) are carefully, but a little too 
elaborately, written; and they do not always come to the point 
as distinctly as they should. Dernier voyage—the longest—is 
special example of this. On L’effort (6) a jest too obvious to make 
and too tempting to avoid wholly occurs. M. Bérenger has a 
preface about an “ irrésistible agent de mort psychique,” and “la 
critique kantienne,” and Schopenhauer the inevitable, and so 
forth. Alas! this way comes no good. The two volumes of the 
new “ Bibliothéque des romans historiques ” (7, 8) are creditable 
work, but their authors have not the secret of Scott or Dumas, 
or even that of James or Achard. Nor can the last two books 
on our list (9, 10), both by authors who have done good work, and 
both dealing with “ occult subjects,” be pronounced worthy either 
of subject or author. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


— essay with which Mr. Bailey Saunders introduces his 
excellent translation of Goethe's Marims and Reflections 
(Macmillan & Co.) suggests to us that the attempt to define and 
classify all the kinds of aphorism might prove in capable hands a 
not unprofitable critical exercise. In English literature the 
variety in this species of writing is remarkable. Almost every 
writer of importance has something to offer in the way of 
apophthegm, or pure aphorism, or of reflections, pensées, observa- 
tions, or “discoveries,” to use Ben Jonson’s expressive term. 
Goethe, by the way, was a discoverer. “ What we call dis- 
covery,” he remarks, “is the serious exercise and activity of an 
original feeling for truth. It is a synthesis of world and mind, 
giving the most blessed assurance of the eternal harmony of 
things.” Interesting, indeed, would be the classification of this 
description of writing with all its qualities of style and fine 
gradations of expression, deep or weighty, or brilliant or speci- 
ous. It would embrace almost infinite degrees of truth reflected 
in a many-facetted mirror, and the more laboured work of tle 
maxim-maker with his solemn adagio compositions, elaborate 
variations on the adage, or some other form of ancient wisdom. 
It is a far cry from the more showy and popular art of the 
maxim-monger to reflections such as Goethe's, which are of 
general application and mostly composed, not for the enlighten- 
ment of contemporaries, but food for all time. In all the 
material so ingeniously worked into Wilhelm Meister with 
Eckermann’s assistance, years after the publication of that work, 
there are very few philosophic utterances that are pure maxims. 
Yet in them we have a concentration of the wisdom of Goethe's 
teaching. They have for the most part a practical bearing on 
life and morals, since, as Mr. Saunders well observes, Goethe 
was frankly didactic, and the element of moral teaching in his 
writings is a vital element in his conception of the poet’s func- 
tions. Sanity and depth distinguish these observations in life 
and conduct. They are not of that glittering kind of aphoristic 
writing which allures by mere cleverness, and is found not to 
stand the test of reason orexperience. Now and again, it is true, 
we note a saying that is somewhat dark, and when examined 
proves to be trite or obvious; yet the sacrifice of truth to effect, 
which Mr. Saunders calls “the besetting sin” of writers of con- 
densed observations, is not to be charged against Goethe. There 
may be found, we think, in the epigrams written in conjunction 
with Schiller a nearer approach to the style of the mere maxim- 


(4) En musique. Par Gustave Guesviller. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(5) Contes & mademoiselle. Par Jean de la Bretonnitre. Paris: 
Firmin- Didot. 

(6) L’effort. Par H. Bérenger. Paris: Colin. 

(7) Ximénés. Par J. Bertheroy. Paris: Colin. 

(8) Minine et Pojarski. Par A. Badin. Paris: Colin. 

(9) L’apparition, Par A. Matthey. Paris: Charpentier-Fasquelle, 

(10) Medjour. Par Charles Grandmougin. Paris: Chamuel. 
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writer. The selection Mr. Saunders gives is not only irreproach- 
able, but it was ordered in interesting circumstances, the reflec- 
tions on art being chosen by Sir Frederick Leighton, and those on 
science by Mr. Huxley. 

Lady Wilde's Social Studies (Ward & Downey) deals with a 
large number of topics in a bright, discursive, and often pleasantly 
suggestive style. They range from the “ Bondage of Woman”— 
that perennial source—to such attractive matters as “ The Poet as 
Teacher ” and “ Social Graces,” “ The Destiny of Humanity ” and 
“Suitability of Dress.” Under the pen of the accomplished 
writer the theme is made to flow, if not invariably to grow, and 
results in much that is easy reading and agreeable. Fluency, we 
may note, sometimes is a little too free from care, as in the enter- 
taining paper on “American Women,” where the amenities of 
style shown in the popular literature of America are set forth 
with much point and liveliness. “It seems,” we read, “as if a 
people that have (sic) learned to fight for liberty still need blood, 
and must have the arena and the amphitheatre, the fierce lions of 
the Press, and the victims who are interviewed and slain.” With 
Lady Wilde's protest, in “ The Poet as Teacher,” against a certain 
inane and fatuous “ poetry book” authorized by the Education 
Commissioners in Ireland for Irish schools we are sincerely sympa- 
thetic. Her sarcastic comments on this unhappy “ selection” of 
poetry are as well deserved as they are amusing. “One ode, sir,” 
as Dr. Johnson observed, “is well enough, but half-a-dozen of 
them together makes one very sick.” The Irish youth may well 
feel very sick with “an animal series” of poems “so long that it 
seems a rhymed bill-of-lading from the Ark,” and a vegetable 
series, and a fish series, and a great number of poems to cuckoos, 
all of them, apparently, by Wiffen. We would console Lady 
Wilde somewhat by the assurance that English children are com- 
pelled to suffer poetry-books that are quite as tasteless and ill- 
compiled. 

Mr. Henry M. Grey’s Lloyd's; Yesterday and To-day (Haddon 
& Co.) is a capital book, well illustrated by Mr. W. D. Almond, 
which treats of an institution whose history is compact of much 
that is stirring and romantic. Mr. Grey's narrative comprises the 
history of Lloyd’s from the establishment of Edward Lloyd’s first 
coffee-house in Thames Street, in 1688 or thereabouts, through all 
its migrations and phases of fortune to the constitution of the 
“Room” at the present dey. Strange stories does Mr. Grey tell 
of the mysteries of underwriting, of curious and almost incredible 
policies, and of extraordinary insurance frauds, The origin of 
the lifeboat service and the foundation of the Patriotic Fund are 
among the more august memories of Lloyd's of which Mr. Grey 
writes with pardonable exaltation. The wreck of the Lutine and 
the story of its prolonged salvage—there was a treasure of over 
one million sterling in the vessel—which lasted more than half 
a century, suggest first-class material for the romancer. If the 
original treasure, however, was what is stated, it is difficult to 
understand how there should still remain, as Mr. Grey says, 
“upwards of a million” in the old hulk or in the sands of the 
Zuyder Zee, where she was wrecked in 1799. Something like 
100,000/, appears to have been saved at various times, from which 
it is clear the ship contained much more than a million in specie. 
Be this as it may, here is a pretty subject for Mr. Stevenson, 
and a more promising object than most seekers of treasure have 
enjoyed. 

What the late General B, F. Butler thought of General W. F. 
Smith was brought to light in a volume which General Butler 
published in advance of the official “ Records” of the War of 
Secession; and now, in Chattanooga to Petersburg (Boston : 
Houghton & Co.), General Smith gives his impressions of General 
Butler, based on the same Government records and “ Butler’s 
Book.” Time was—in 1864, to be exact—when Butler described 
his fellow-officer of the Army of the Potomac, in a friendly letter, 
as “an honest and reliable gentleman, with the same faults of 
temper I myself have.” We do not know how General Smith 
valued this testimony at the time, if indeed he knew of it. In 
the present volume he deals with Butler precisely as was to be 
expected after the treatment he had received at his hands in 
“ Butler’s Book.” That work of the “hero” of New Orleans was 
decidedly of the kind that provokes a reply, and General Smith 
waited, properly enough, until the publication of the official 
“ Records” before he published his account of how he came to be 
relieved from duty by General Grant at the very moment he hed 
gained the approval of the Commander-in-Chief for his successful 
conduct of the operations on the James River in the spring and 
early summer of 1864. His book is crammed with letters and 
dispatches, and complicated with appendixes and correspondence, 
some of which (No. 1, for example) are of an extraordinary 


character, It throws light on the evils produced by politics in . 


an army, and suggests an interesting explanation of Butler's in- 
fluence over Grant, who, after issuing a general order removing 


Butler from the field to Fort Munroe,,was induced, at a single 
meeting, to rescind the order and reinstate that incompeten 
braggart in his command. 

Great Characters in Fiction, edited by M. E. Townsend 
(Wells Gardner & Co.), is a volume of sketches, descriptive 
rather than critical or analytical, by Mrs. Mercier, Miss Yonge, 
and other, ladies of approved skill in the art of fiction. These 
papers on some of the heroes or heroines of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Scott, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, and other writers, are too 
slight and brief to be in any true sense expository of the various 
qualities of greatness the subjects suggest. But they show some 
insight and considerable appreciation. 

Mr. James Cleland Hamilton, in The Georgian Bay (Toronto: 
Bain; London: Marlborough & Co.), has compiled an extremely 
interesting description of the charming country bordering on the 
inland sea of Ontario Province, known as the Georgian Bay, 
which is formed by the island of Great Manitoulin and the 
peninsula of Shaugeen. Exploring the coasts and sailing the 
bay one midsummer, Mr. Hamilton enjoyed a delightful time. 
He collected much information with regard to Indian lore and 
the zoology of the district. Altogether his book, with an excel- 
lent map and illustrations, is at once a capital handbook for 
travellers and good reading for all. 

The Royal wedding has inspired various bards, of whom Mr. 
Eric Mackay— The Royal Marriage Ode (Lamley & Co.)-—is not 
the least fervid. His ode is a spirited production and skilfully 
modulated. 

Selections from the Verse of Augusta Webster (Macmillan & 
Co.) is an exemplary little volume, both as to what it contains 
which is well chosen and representative of the whole range of 
Mrs. Webster's poetry, and as to the arrangement of what is 
selected. We miss nothing, in fact, that we should not include 
were we to undertake the pleasant office of selector. From Mrs. 
Webster’s earliest venture, put forth as the work of “ Cecil 
Home” in 1860, one graceful song is given, and one example 
from each of the two succeeding volumes, the second of which is 
the impressive monologue “ With the Dead,” from Dramatic 
Studies, where the dramatic faculty developed in after years is 
clearly perceptible. From Portraits, of which Messrs. Macmillan 
have just issued a third edition, the admirable “ Circe” and “St, 
Alexius” are, with others, rightly chosen, and we note with 
satisfaction that charming version from the French, the Chinese 
story “ Yu-Pe-ya’s Lute,” and some of the “ English stornelli,” 
now more accurately styled “ rispetti,” from a later volume. 

The Monastery, which some consider the feeblest of Scott's 
romances, forms this month’s issue of Mr. Nimmo’s “ Border” 
edition of the Waverleys. Mr. Lang is scarcely so happy in 
apologetics as he is wont to be when he cites the “ Undine” of 
Fouqué as related, in any sense, to the “ White Lady,” or when 
he observes that Scott, at least, avoided Mrs. Radcliffe’s fault, and 
did not attempt to explain her away. Undine is true to her 
elemental origin, and in her relations to mortals does not tran- 
scend her sphere, The “ White Lady” fails in both respects, and 
is of the earth, earthy. She is, as Mr. Lang remarks, much too 
“familiar.” As to explaining away—the process might have 
justified her. At her first appearance to the loutish Halbert— 
in itself a most unromantic circumstance—the explanation sug- 
gested to most readers is that she may be some young woman 
masquerading as the family spirit. Substantially is she repre- 
sented by Mr. Gordon Browne, on her second visit to Halbert, 
with nothing diaphanous about her but her garment. 

Mr. Gordon Browne is also the illustrator of the July volume 
—Ivanhoe (A. & C. Black)—of the “Dryburgh” edition of 
Scott's novels, for which he has drawn some spirited designs, 

Among other new editions we have the Third Book of Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays (Nutt), with introduction by 
Mr. George Saintsbury ; D. Maurice's lectures, Social Morality 
(Macmillan & Co.); a cheap edition of The Atlantic Ferry, by 
Arthur J. Maginnis (Whittaker & Co.), an excellent record of 
steamship history, with interesting illustrations; Theologica 
Germanica, translated from the German by Susannah Wink- 
worth (Macmillan & Co.); The Master Builder, by Henrik 
Ibsen, translated by Edmund Gosse and William Archer 
(Heinemann); Zhe Trumpet-Major, by Thomas Hardy (Sampson 
Low & Co.), cheap edition; Mrs. Keith's Crime, by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford (Fisher Unwin) ; Idylls of the Queen, by W. A. Gibbs, 
“ Wedding-Day edition ” (Sampson Low & Co,.); Love Letters of 
a Violinist, by Eric Mackay (Scott); Thackeray's Pendennis 
(Dicks), a sixpenny edition in clear type and with the author’s 
illustrations; Mr, Percy Lindley’s Walks in the Ardennes, new 
edition, with illustrations by J. F. Weedon, a capital pocket 
guide; and the ninth revised edition of Mr. Alfred Chapman’s 
handbook, Income-Tax, and How to Get it Refunded (Effingham 
Wilson & Co.) 
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We have also received Field Artillery Fire, by Captain W. L. 

White, R.A. (Woolwich : Royal Artillery Institute) ; the second 
edition of Dean Byrne’s Origin of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic 
Roots (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); On the Chemistry 
of the Blood, with other Scientific Papers, by the late L. C. 
Wooldridge, M.D., arranged by Messrs. Victor Horsley and 
Ernest Starling, M.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) ; 
Essays on Rural Hygiene, by G. Vivian Poore, M.D. (Longmans & 
Co.); The Indian Penal Code, 1860, with notes, analyses, and com- 
mentaries by Richard A. Nelson (Madras: Srinivasa, Varadachari, 
&Co.); The Library, Vol. IV.,edited by T. Y. W. MacAlister, F.S.A. 
(Simpkin & Co.), a Magazine of Bibliography and Literature; 
the fourth volume (1881-1889) of the Index to the English 
Catalogue of Books, compiled on the plan of the late Sampson 
Low (Sampson Low & Co.); Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
Zogy, Vol. IV. (Boston: Ginn & Co.); Work and Overwork in 
Relation to Health in Schools, by Clement Dukes, M.D. (Percival 
& Co.) ; Form and Design in Music, by H. H. Statham (Chapman 
& Hall), a treatise originally the opening chapter of the author's 
Thoughts on Music and Musicians ; Latin Historical Inscriptions, 
by G. MeN. Rushforth, M.A., in illustration of the early Empire 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press); A Biographical Index to 
British and Irish Botanists, compiled by Messrs, James Britten 
and G. 8S. Boulger (West, Newman, & Co.); A Study of the 
Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, by Edward Campbell Tainsh, 
new edition, completed and largely rewritten (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Chapters on Alliterative Verse, by John Lawrence (Frowde) ; 
Selections from the Poems of Walter C. Smith (Glasgow: 
Maclehose & Sons); Sweet First Fruits, a tale of the 
nineteenth century, translated from the Arabic by Sir William 
Muir (Religious Tract Society); The Law of Cremation, 
by Aubrey Richardson (Reeves & Turner); Ulster in 98, 
by Robert M. Young, comprising episodes and anecdotes 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) ; Special Assessments, a study in municipal 
finance, by Victor Rosewater (New York: Columbia College) ; 
Macaulay’s Lord ogg 4 with notes and introduction by K. 
Deighton (Macmillan & Co.); The Golfing Annual, 1892-93, 
edited by David Scott Duncan (Horace Cox); De Fidiculis 
Bibliographia, by Edward Heron-Allen, Part V. (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.); Storehouse of General Information, Part XXX. (Cassell 
& Co.); The Caxton Head Catalogue (J. & M. L. Tregaskis) of 
books and MSS,, illustrated ; The Knight Errant, a review of the 
Liberal Arts, illustrated (Boston : Elzevir Press); and Concise 
Directions in the Art of Water-Colour Drawing, by H. Legendre 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith), a guide for beginners. 


— 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS tntended for the SarurDay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Oo., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 38 SourHAMPTON SrRanD, Lonpon. 

. printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I ,YCEUM. —Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and AEA 
BECKET, To-night (Saturday), at $20. The LAST NIGHT the, 
Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or 
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ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“ An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 
Jor expenses, profits and contingencies.” 

Vide Press. 


The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 
IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 


General Manager. 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I jEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, ana 
Managers... { ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenve, London, 
For apply | to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steamships “CHIMBORAZO,” 3,547 tons register, and “ GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
register, leaving London as under :— 
For NORWAY. 
ugust August 5 days. 
e. inside the islands 
fiords. 


steamers will vi h h I 
onthe coastof woter. ond will some of the 
SICILY, GREECE, the LEVANT and CRIMEA, 
leaving September 2, for 46 days. 
For the MEDITERRANEAN, 

leaving September 132, for 31 days. 
For MADEIRA, Poet WEST INDIES, AZORES, &c. 

leaving November 22, for 65 days. 
The Steamers are fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &c. 


ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces. 
May be obtained on ordinary Hire, or purchased on the one, two, or three years’ 
Hire Purchase system. New Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 


S. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
Telegraphic Address : Kzyxorr, Lonpon. Telephone No, 3564, 


HOTELS. 
— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Unrivalled Sea Frontage and open Surroundings. 
Bath. New Lounge Hal!. 250 Rooms. of 


BRIGHTON, — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
Gea: water sevice, Wines Mod Moderate tarts Light 


T° —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all | 


it Lawn Tennis Courts. Large | 


F. Green & Co., and Fenchureh Avenue, 
{A Anderson, & Co. London, E.C. 
For passage to the batter Sa, at 5 Fenchureh Avenue, E.C.,or to the West-End 
Branch Uthce, 16 spur Street 8.W. 


WATER SUPPLY TO MANSION 8. 


A PRACTICAL PAMPHLET. One fhilling. 
By Electricity, 
Gas or Petroleum Engine Power, Water Motor, 
Windmill, Rams, ac. &c. 
We supply Designs, Plans, and Estimates free. 
MERRYWHEATHER & SONS, LTD. 
63 LONG ACRE, axp GREENWICH, LONDON. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


tiation to the body, combined with freedom from the 
in Corton, Silk, ond Merinc, and mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet, 


Prwe- Last SESS Celluiar Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, 
LIVER BROG,, 417 OXFORD 


STREBY, LONDON, W. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Admission daily One Shilling. 
THE BEST FREE PROGRAMME IN LONDON. 
THOUSANDS OF FREE SEATS EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, FOR 
THE CONCERTS AND GREAT SPECTACULAR SHOWS. 


SPORTING AND PASTIMES EXHIBITION 
WITH POACHING AND NATURAL HISTORY ANNEXE. 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
By Messrs. C. T. BROCK & CO., 
Thursday and Saturday at 9.0. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission, 1s. 10 to 6. 


[July 22, 1898. 


SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND BY 
THE WEST COAST (L. & N.-W. & CAL, RY3.) ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVICE FROM LONDON 
TO ABERDEEN AND THE DEESIDE, TH® HIGHLAND RAILWAY, 
AND THE CALLANDER AND OBAN LINE. 


NEW CORRIDOR TRAINS 
WITH REFRESHMENT AND DINING CARS ATTACHED BOTH FOR 
1st AND 3rd CLASS PASSENGERS BETWEEN LONDON AND 
GLASGOW. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS. SERVIOR is now in let and Srd class by all trains :— 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. WEEK DAYS. 
A 
Close chertiy. Leave a.m. | a.m. | p.m. r.¥ 
Re YAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, | London (Buston) ..| 5 15] 7 1510 010 30) 2 0 7 30) 8 0) 8 "7 9 O10 O12 0 
L—SEVENTIETH PEN DAIL Arrive 
to Admission, EXHIBITION NOW 0 Edinburgh (Pr. St.)| 3 55) 5 50] 6 7 40/10 55) | 5/630 .. | 8 5512 22 
ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. Glasgow (Central) 0) 6 45) 8 15/1045 .. 6 40) 9 1812 27 
5 38] 7 20) 7 40] 9 | | 7 45/10%38) 1 40 
ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. Gourook 4 50) 7 31) 7 5010 2/12 15, | | 1 50 
The ONE-HUNDRED-AND-NINETEENTH EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, | Obam.. 8 48 | | 9 2512815, .. | 3850) 6525 
5 Pall Mali East, trom Ten till Six. Admission, Une Shilling. Catalogue, One Penny. Perth .. «| 5 45 es | 8 17)12 20) & 5 40, 7 55 .. |11*10) 3 20 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. | In sé | | | 
vid Dunkeld] .. | .. | ¢ 1010 2140) | 6% 510 5 
Dundee .. .. ..| 7 15) 910) 1 5) 7 7 30) 8 65) .. |12°10) 4 32 
on CONGRESS, BIRMINGHAM. Aberdeen., .. ../9 .. | .. [1045/3 5 7 40 | 0, 6 2 
List of Subjects and particulars, address Honorary Secretaries, 2 4*50) .. 
Church Congress, Co yp Inverness— 
vid Aberdeen| .. | .. | .. | .. | 8 10) 1 1 85) 6* 5) .. 5) ., 
HOME MISSIONS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND.— 
ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY, The SECRETARYSHIP of this SOCIETY The 7.30 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from 


is £500 a year. He will be required to give his whole time to the work of the Societ 
—— should reach the office by September | next at latest. The hepa wili 
take September. A winted form of avplication and othe: culars 

be obtained from the Rev. Dr. DeEp (or the Acting Secretary), ‘rund! Hor House, v ietoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE (21) seeks VACATION 
TUTORSHIP. Games, Musical.—Address, J.T. M., Art Club, Blackheath. 


SANDHURST, &c., EXAMINATIONS, and 
GENERAL EDUCATION in GERMANY. —Coionel ROBERTS (lete R. M. Artil- 
A Fs of the hye, of Honour and Medjidie, for several years of his active service 
Tes an by the Admiralty at the Royal Naval College), with 
a strong staff for Modern Languages, & 
Prospectus sent upon application. 3 and 5 Dreisam St Strasse, Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


excepted). fhe High'and ad, Compeee will take this train for- 
ward specially from Perth . advance of the Mail, so as to 
reach Inverness at 10.40 a. 

*On Saturday nights the 8.50, 9 0, oa 10.0 p.m. trains from Euston do not con- 
vey passengers to stations marked* (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

t Arrives at Inverness at 1.3) p.m. on Sundays. § Saturdays only. 

A—The 8.0. p.m. Highland Express and the 12.0 night train 
will run every night (except Saturdays). 

The 8.0 p.m. Express will be run specially on Saturday, August 5. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 a.m. and 2.0 p.m. trains from London are 
not conveyed beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeer 
by the Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal express trains 
bet London and Scotland, without extra charge. 


JOuN BRINSMEAD & SONY 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale. Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address—104 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


[HE NOSETTAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Physicians, 
R,. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D, 


T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S, Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.RB.C.S, Ed. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 
‘Tke Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extens‘ons. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. THORNTON SHARP, B.A. 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., ons. for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.B.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


G. B. H IN, Esq., 
Treasurers LINDSAY ANTHOBUB, Esq. 


Tus Hospital receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was tbe first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 peor persons ere relieved annuaily. 1t has affordei aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

* There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occu! 


ye 

perative and constantly growing needs of the poor, 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present*building for both Out- and In-Patients is 

| ir the daily increasing demand for relief, This will necessitate 


rebuil: Hospital on « New & Site, to provide . and erect thereoa 
an ed fice ‘e with all the modern impro rendered urgent y Ay 
a ihe thalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
req 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 

to the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
chests te the Bankers, Mesers. Coutts & Co., 

Strand ; M -sers. Drummoad, Charing Cross : or 

BEATTTE. CAMPBELL, Serary. 
Legacies are also esp<cially solicited. 


Improved sleeping saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the night 
trains between London, Edinburgh, Sear, Greenock, Stranraer, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth 

A Special Train will leave Buston (Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted) at 620p.m. from July 10 to August 11, inclusive, 
for the conveyance of horses and private carriages only to 
ot Scotland. A carriage for the conveyance 

ogs will be attached to this train. 

ye ba trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other towne 
will connect with the above 

For further particulars see the Companies’ time bills. 

FRED. HARRISON, General Manager, L. & N.-W. Railway. 
Sear JAMES THOMPSON, General Manager Caledonian Railway. 
ly 1893. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000, INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 4,600,000, 

Paidin Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOR, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLIOTES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch 8t., London, E.0. 


RP YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.p. 1726. 
FUNDS...... — CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000, 
‘LIF FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
HE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 


Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, FIRE. 
Est. 1803-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


UN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0, Founpep 1714 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


8um Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bl Chancery Lane, London. 
“BAVINGS For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives smal) 


RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
AND.— 
BARE ZEAL —Incorporated by Act of 
Head Quean Victoria Street, London, B.0. 


Fund (In vested in 
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Subscribed Capital, £1,.200,000, 
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BOOKS, 
+ 
Just published, No. 526 (July 20) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing an interesting Relic of Dr. Johnson and James Boswell, Books in 
Old bee ae some scarce Sets, and numerous good Books in many 
branches of Science, Art, and General Literature, 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BERNARD QUARITCH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 
OF RARE OLD BOOKS 


AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
May be had post free for SIX PENNY STAMPS. 


*,* BERNARD QUARITCH'’S MONTHLY LISTS are sent gratis to 
BOOK-BU YERS in all parts of the globe. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Just published, 90 pp. crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW STUDIES IN TENNYSON, 
Including a Commentary on “‘ Maud.” 
By MORTON LUCE. 
J. BAKER & SON, CLIFTON, 


Booksellers to the 187 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE READING. 


MRS. NEEDELL’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6s. each. 


PASSING the LOVE of WOMEN. 


“Mrs. Needell's story is told with a charm and dignity of expression that are 
extremely rare, and it ranks among the best books of the season.”’—Court Circular. 


PHILIP METHUEN. Third Edition. 


wwerful and original novel we have 
read for some time.”—Manchester Examiner. - 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3a, 6d, 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES 1893. 
STANFORD'S CHART of the NAVAL MANCEUVRES 


1893, showing the limits of the Manceuvre Field, the * ‘Forbidden Belt,” 
and the Coasts assigned to the “Red” and “Blue” sides. Soundings are 
marked, and Tables appended give the Names of the Vessels engaged on con 

side, the Places of Assembly, &c. Price ls.; per post, ls. 1d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXXII. JULY, 1893. Price 6s. 

1, THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS: ST. ATHANASIUS, 
2, THR GOSPEL OF LIFE, 
3. DOROTHY SIDNEY. 
4. THE HOPES OF HUMANITY. 
5. 8T. PAUL IN ASIA MINOR, 
6. THE GOSPEL UF PETER. 
7. JOHN KEBLE 
®. THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. 
%. JOHN RUSKIN 
lo, THE * TERC ENTENARY” LITERATURE OF THE CONGREGA- 

TIONAL UNION, 

SHORT NOTICES. 

SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


On July 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No, 122, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Aveusz, 


containing “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” Chaps.5to8—“NIGHT LIFE 
“CHARACTER NOTE: THE SOLDIER-SERVANT”-“SOME EARLY 
MEETING-HOUSES” —“A FLORIDA GIRL” — “BOME-COMING "— 
“SOME PORTUGUESE SKETCHES”—“A WIDOW'S TALE,” by Mra, 
OLIPHANT, Chaps. 5 to 7. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


TH SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following 1 NUMBERS 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE. 
Now ready in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. By 


WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Sixty-second Edition. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d, 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1893. Corrected by the Nobility. 
NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON, 
Now ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s, 
FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA. 


Major-General A. RuxTon Macmanon, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 


NEW NOVELS. 
ROBERT CARROLL. By M. E. Le Crerc, 


Author of “Mistress Beatrice Cope,” “A Rainbow at Night,” &c. 2 vols, 


KINGSMEAD. By Henry F. Butrer. 3 vols. 
THE FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 


F. W. Rosrnson, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “The Youngest Miss 
Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WINNING of - MAY. By the the Author 


of “An Old Man's Favour,” “ Dr, Edith Romney,” 


IN THE BALANCE. By G. M. Ross 


(Mrs, L. BarLure Ides of March,” “The Tree 


of Knowledge,” 
EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
DONOVAN. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. | WON BY WAITING. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS, A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SPLENDID COUSIN.” 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. By Mrs. Anprew 


DEAN, Author of * Isaac Eller’s Money.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


WHO WINS—LOSES. By Soria Mary 


Locke. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. By Mrs. 


Srevenson, Author of * Juliet” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 


By MARY LINSKILL, 
Author of “ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” 


A New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSSP, A.B.A. 
On July 26, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOURIAN. 


Translated from the Phcenician by EpwarD Lovs. Lestea. Preceded 
an Account of the Finding of the yan by Emity WATSON. 
by Vat C, Painser, Virginie. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
On July 26, POPULAR fap. Ove, beads, pictorial cover, 38. ; 


The NEW RECTOR. By ‘ Srantey J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “ The House of the Wolf” &o, 


"LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & 90.1) WATERLOO PLACE. 113 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 22, 1893. 


MACMILLAN & 00.5 NEW BOOKS. 


THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT in the 


TEXT of CODEX BEZ®. By F. H. Cass, B.D., Lecturer in Theology at 
ia Principal of the Clergy Training School, Cambridge. 
vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE AKHMIM FRAGMENTofthe APOCRY- 


PHAL GOSPEL of ST. PETER. With an Introduction, Notes. and Indices, 
By H. B. Swers, D.D., Litt.D. (Dublin), Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. Twent 


delivered in the University of Cambridge. By F. D. Maurice, Professor of 
Casuistry and Moral Philo:ophy. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


THE CITY-STATE of the GREEKS and 


mans: a Survey Introductory to the Study of Ancient History. By 
- WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Feliow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
8vo, 5s, 
TIMES.—* The purpose is excellent, and Mr. Warde Fowler executes it in a very 
skilful and scholarly fashion.” . 


FOR THE QUINCENTENARY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


THE ANCIENT WAYS: Winchester Fifty 
Years ri By the Rev. W. Tuckwet, M.A., Rector of [modem late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO.’8 EVERSLEY SERIES. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. each volume, 
NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES. 


THE LITERARY WORKS 


SMETHAM,. Edited by Davis. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The volume is rich in varied interest ..The essays 
poems combine to stamp a clear and delightful of ond 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With 


Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARaH SmETHAM and WILLIAM Davies. 
With a Portrait. 
of 


THE MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS 
GOETHE. Translated, with Introduction, by T. BarLey SAUNDERS. 

SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE;; and other 

Eesays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


-one Lectures 


of JAMES 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Marioy 
Crawrorp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted from 


the Zimes. Vol. I, 1851-1875. Vol. II. 1876-1892. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 
MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS 


Beg to announce the issue of 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


NOW READY. 


I.—A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE 


to AL-MADINAH and MECCAH. Complete; carefully Revised from the 
Author's own Copy, avd containing all the Original Coloured I)lustrations, 
and Woodcuts from the Later Editions, 2 vols. 


price 12s, net. 
Y THIS MONTH ( 


IL.—A MISSION. to GELELE, KING of DAHOMEY. 


2 vols. price 12s. net, 
READY SHORTLY. 


III.—VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu 
Devilry. With 83 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 1 vol. price 6s. net. 
There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of this book, limited in number, 
which will, in addition, tain a new ure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letchford. Price and particulars on application to the Publishers. 


ZACH WORK IS SOLD SEPARATELY, 


MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, FUSLISRERS, 
18 CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON, E.C. 


Trade supplied by 
MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited, 


Just published, demy 8vo. wrapper, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


THE NEW TYRANNY: 


A Study in Recent Day Politics. 
By CIVIS. 
LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


Now ready. rey gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 
EARLY DAYS OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE; 


Or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. 
_To which is added a Glimpee of Old Haileybury; Patna during the seating 5 
Ce pa History of the Riviera; and Life in an Oxfordebire V illage. 
EDWARD LOCKWOOD, Indian Civil Service (Retired), Author of “ The 
History of Mongbyr.” 
Hamitton, Kent, & Co., Limited, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’'S. NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


The LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON, K.C.M.G. &o. m4 his Wife, IsankL BurTON. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 42s, 

“It is a long time since a =. so replete with varied and thrilling interest has 
been orate ae secess The book is not only a valuable contribution to the history of 
the Victorian age, but a noble tribute of affection, reverence, and admiration to the 
memory of a dead hero by a woman in every way worthy of association with his 
astounding life achievements and unique intellectual powers......a product of rare 
and highly cultivated intelligence.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The two volumes are full of multifarious interest...... The book presents a 
striking and faithful portrait of a very remarkable man, and a stirring record of a 
very romantic career.” —7Zimes. 

“Richard Burton was so fascinating a man, his virility was so gigantic, his 
intellectual powers so remarkable, his activity so ceaseless, his courage so splendid, 
bis adventures so numerous and so thrilling, that his * Life’ cannot fail to partake 
of these qualities.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS in a VILLAGE. By W. H. Hupsony, 


Author of “The Naturalist in Lng Plata,” “ Idle Days in ne On. 
Square crown 8vo, buckram, 7s, 6d LM oo" 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty Years 


yA = Lyceum, By Percy FirzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait. Demy 


The Grap hic says :—“ To the playgoing public Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's new volume 
is one of p aetna interest, as it is an elaborate history of the Lyceum manage 
ment for the past twenty years......The record is a brilliant one, and, as tally tek wid 
by the writer, will be valuable in years to come,” 


ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE, 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of Adven- 


tare in Borneo. By ASHMORE RuSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. Illustrated by 

Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says:—“ A capital story of adventure, such as would 

delight most boys and gratify many of their elders...... The book is wethaen with 

great spirit, and the authors are to be congratulated on producing a story full of 
thrilling incident without violating probabilities.” 


GENERAL DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Being a Condensed Translation, by WILLIAM PILLING, of “* The History of 
San Martin.” By General Don Barrotome Miree, First Constitutional 
President of the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 12s. 

The Liverpool Mercury says :—* Is full of life, is rich in incidents of flood and 
field, and deserves to be a favourite with all persoas interested in national move- 
— towards freedom. It is indispensable to the student of South American 

tory.” 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ LIST. 


The EMPIRE of the TSARS and the RUS- 


SIANS. By ANATOLE LEnoy-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated, with Annotations, from the Third French Edition, by Z. A, 
Racozin, Author of “ The Story of Assyria,” “ The Story of Chaldea,” &, 
% vols. 8vo. with Maps. Vol.I. (THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABI- 
TANT:) 8vo. cloth, 12s. 61. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE SILVER SITUATION in the UNITED 


STATES. By Professor F. W. Tavssic, of Harvard. Crown 8vo, cloth» 
price 2s. 6d, 

“ Professor Taussig is already well known by his admirable history of the United 
States Tariff ; and, at a time when currency problems are attracting attention in 
Europe, Asia, and America, the appearance of a treatise from his pen on the 
history of silver in the United States during the past decade is peculiariy 
opportune.”— The Times, 


NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and 
the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By W. O'Connor Morais, 
Fully Lilustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6a, 
(* Heroes of the Nations” Series.) Vol. VIII. 


MARKED “PERSONAL.” By Anna Katuarine 


Gieex, Author of “The Leavenworth Case.” 12mo. boards, 2s, ; cloth, 
price 2s, 6d, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CYNTHIA WAKEHAM’S MONEY. 


boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


12mo., 


A CONFLICT of EVIDENCE. By Ropricurs 
OTTOLENGUI, 12mo. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUIHOR, 
AN ARTIST in CRIME, 12mo. paper, 2s. ; 
cloth, 23. 6d. 
NEW CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; ayp NEW YORK. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will be published. 


STRAY SPORT. 


By J. MORAY BROWN, 


Author of “Shikar Sketches,” “ Powder, Spur, and Spear,” “ The Days when 
we went Hog-Hunting.” 


2 vole. post 8vo, with numerous Iilustrations, 21s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GARDEN. By 


Zéi1e CoLviLe, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo. lés, 


**The great charm of Mrs. Colvile’s book lies in its freshness and utter absence 
of affectation......It is one of the cleverest as well as most informing books of its 
class that has been published for a very long time.”—St. James's Budget. 

“It is excellent reading and free from cant and gush of all kinds, moreover she 
has a story to tell, and can observe and describe with vigour and humour.” 

National Observer, 

“Throughout Mrs. Colvile is a lively and entertaining and, at the same time, an 
instructive companion..... +-eThe book is charmingly illustrated from her own 
sketches.”—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: « Romance of the Queen’s 


Country. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCcm, Author of “ The City of Sunshine,” 
* Life of Lord Keith,” “Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century,” 
“ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d, 


“No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should miss reading 
Balmoral.’ "—Observer. 


“ A stirring tale of love and adventure.”—Black and White, 
“A thoroughly well-written and spirited novel.”—Scotsman, 
“Well worth reading.”—Atheneum. 

“The work is exceptionally clever.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
“A delightful romance.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


SCOTTISH BORDER; their Main Features and Relations. By Jonn 
Verrcn, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow ; 
Author of “The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry” &c. New and 
Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 16s. 


“ Regaraed as a now complete and organic whole, Professor Veitch’s work may 
be said to be an adequate and final text-book of its subject in all its aspects— 
topographical, geological, historical, ethnological, and poetical...... We know no 
book dealing with a particular region at once so reliable in its information and so 
attractive.” —Spectator, 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 
RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPTIAN 


PRINCESS, By her English Governess (Miss E. Cuennets), Being a 
Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha Khédive. 
Second Edition. With 3 Portraits. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“ A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of 
the royal harem.”—Daily Chronicle, 


PLEASANT MEMORIES of a BUSY LIFE. 


By Davin Prypk, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Highways of Literature,” “Great 
Men in European History,” “Biographical Outlines of English Literature,” 
&c, With a Mezzotint Portrait. Post 8vo. 63, 
“The book is shrewd and entertaining, and many of its reminiscences recall an 
almost vanished phase of Scottish life and character... .. -. Racy anecdotes which 
throw into vivid relief the characteristics of the Scottish peasantry.”—Speater. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 
New and Cheaper Edition of the 
AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


MY WATER-CURE. As tested through more 


than Thirty Years, and described for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By Parish Priest of Wirishofen 
(Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illustrations, Translated from the 
Thirtieth German Edition by “A. pg F.” With an Appendix containing 
the latest developments of Pfarrer Kneipp'’s System and a Preface by 
E. Gerard. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
“*My Water-Cure’ is undoubtedly a ‘quaint book.’ There is something re- 
storative in its very unconventional simplicity and earnestness.” 
Saturday Review. 
“ A truly wonderful account of the achievements of water.”—Odser ver. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


SWIMMING. By Arcurpatp and 


Henry, Hon. Secs. of the Life-faving With 13 Plates and 
106 Llustrations in the Text by S. T. Dadd, and pees a 
G. Mitchell. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d, [Just published. 


“At last ohne have a standard work of reference—complete, reliable, and 
brimming over with information.” —£nglish Sports. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised. 


RACING and STEEPLE-CHASING. By the 


EARL OF 1——- AND BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, &c. With 58 Illustra- 
tions by J. Sturgess. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CABINET EDITION OF GARDINER'S “GREAT CIVIL WAR.” 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samver R. GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh ; Ph.D. 
Giéttingen; Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Chureb, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. Caniner Eprrion. With New Preface, 
In 4 Monthly Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each, [ Vols. I. and LI, now ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND, from 


the Earliest Times to 1608. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., Author of “ Irish Names 
of Places,” “ Old Celtic Romances,” &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of BACTERIOLOGY ; for Prac- 


titioners and Students. With especial ref to Practi 1 Methods. By 
Dr. 8S. L. ScneNK, Professor (Extraordinary) in the ; University of Vienna. 
Translated from the German, with an Appendix, by W. R. Dawson, B.A., 
M.D. Univ. Dub. ; late University Travelling Prizeman in Medicine. Witb 
100 Illustrations, | some of which are Coloured. 8vo, 10s. net. 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of HALF-A- 


CENTURY, with Instructions in the Use of the Past Reel. By Major F. 
Pows.t Hopkins. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 63. 


“The lover of angling may spend an hour not unpleasantly nor unprofitably 
over Major Horkins’s cheery volume, and his chapter on the ‘ Fast Reel’ and its 
uses may be commended as a‘fording sound practical instruction.”— Times. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—Five New Vo/umes. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES: a Romance founded 


on the Icelandic Sagas. By H. River HacGarp, Author of “ KingSolomon's 
Mines,” “She,” “Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 17 Plates and 34 Ilustra- 
tions in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle of 


a Year chiefly in a Garden. By Gronce Munger. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. 


By R. A. Procror. Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 
NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proctor, 
CLopp. Crown Svo. 3s, éd. 


Grant ALLEN, A. WiLson, T. FosTer, and 


CUSTOM and MYTH. By Awnprew Lane, 


M.A. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By 
WILLIAM TrnEsvuck, Author of “ Dorrie” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A quaint and original story of Mark's life at the Welsh farm is 
a very real and faithful narrative and picture, singularly vivid, and full of richly 
humorons incidents and cescriptions. The book is unique—not to be classed, 
bot easily to be described ; but it is as original in manner and matter as it is fresh 
and fascinating. "Scotsman. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 365. 


ConTENTS :— 
1, THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. 8. THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II. 
2. WALPOLES ISLE OF MAN, 9. THE CAMPAIGN IN THE KAN- 


3. THE TRAGEDY OF THE C-ZSARS, JUT VALLEY. 
4. THE PROTBCTION OF BIRDS. 10. CHURCH AND STATE IN SCOT- 
5. SIR RENRY MAINE ASA JURIST, LAND, 


11.CARDINAL NEWMAN AND 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 
12. MAKING A CONSTITUTION, 


6. RUSSIA ON THE PACIFIC. 
7.THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
WEALTH, 


On Monday next. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 


“ Mr. Stanley Weyman’s story is the most interesting of all the serial novels now 
appearing.” —British WEEKLY. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Sranigy J. Weyman, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.’’ Chaps. XXII.-XX/V, 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lecture Il, By J. A. 
Froups, Regius Professor of Modera History, Oxford. 

TOO MANY STARS. By May Kex- 
DALL. 


DISCIPLINE. By Roy 

REFLECTION AND PRESAGE, By 
WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. THE TOPOGRAPHY OF HUMPHRY 

ON LEOPARDS, By C. T. Bucktanp, CLINKER. By Austin Dosson. 


. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
an CADET. By L. B. ye 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. - 


NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ra STREET. 18 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW CATALOGUE of GUIDES and MAPS for TOURISTS now ready. 


STANFORD'S 2s. TOURIST GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, with Maps and Plans. 
Just ready, Sixth Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten. 
ROUND ABOUT LONDON: Historical, Archeological, 
Architectural, and Picturesque Notes for Tourists within a Circle of Ive 
Miles. By W. J. Loris, Author of “A History of London” &c. 
The Series embraces in addition to the above :— 


BEDFORDSHIRE. ENGLISH LAKES. SURREY. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRG. | HAMPSHIRE. 
WARWI 
| 
WORCESTER 
ERBYSHIR NORFOLK. WYE 
DEVON’ SOUTH.” SUFFOLK. WEST). 
DORS RE. TRE ( 
“ For thi horseman, and b 
creditable Nothing =e be more the voruanes ¢ of this little two 


table provision. 
‘hile conaty eres the tre. th are nearly as 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c, 
Just ready, Ninth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 
ENGLISH LAKES. — JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the Ninth Edition, Revised and 


Edited by the Rev. H. . Vicar of Crosthwaite, and 
of and 8 Panoramic Views. 


ted ou! 


The Series embraces in addition to the above :— 
The WJSLE | of WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 


NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 


3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, with Map, fs. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL, &c. 


SPECIAL HANDBOOKS. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By W. J. Lorn, B.A. 


th 29°Plans, limp cloth, 
LINCOLN. Pocket Guide. By Sir C. H. J. Anperson 
and Rev. A.B, Mappisox. Third Edition, with Map, cloth, 3s 
NORWAY. Wuutson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, 


with Corrections for 1893, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 


lonely printed. is clear, and they 
Re 


STANFORD’S TOURIST MAPS. 
EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showi 


the Railways, &c, Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 in, by yo. 
and mounted in case, 10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, 


the Railways aod Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Cnief Mountain 
delineated. Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 47 in. by 38. 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of NORWAY 
SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 20 miles to an inch ; size, 14 in, by 21. 
Coloured and fo'!ded for the pocket, 2s. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP 
of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. scale, 22 miles to an 
inch ; size, 31 in. by 38. In case, 93. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 
40 in. by 48. Coloured and mounted in case, 12s. 6d. The Four Sheets can 
also be ae each, 22 in. by 26. Uoloured and mounted in 
case, eac 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP. With the Railways very | clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an 
inch ; size, 32 in. by 28. Col and d in case, 7s. 6d. 

MAP. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. — TOURIST’S 
With all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, 1 inch toa 
mile; size, 27 in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, folded in 
case, 2s, 6d.; full coloured, 4s. 6d. ; mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 1 in. toa 
mile ; size, 27 in. by 21; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
ls.; coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted, 3a. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
size, 3¢ in. and VisSITOR'S GUIDE, Folded, 


SOUTH WALES. TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 
to an inch ; size, 34 in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUID: 
plain, 1s. 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, 4 in. 
toa mile ; size, 344 in. by 27. With an —— GUIDE. a. ‘n case, 
Is.; extended size, 34) In. by 343, and full coloured, 1s, 6d.; mounted, 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 
3 in. to a mile; size, 36 in. by . Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. ; 
or with continuation south beyond the Crystal Palace, lls. Other 
Maps at 8s. and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 
including Twenty-five Miles trom the Metropolis. Scale, ? of oan inch toa 
a awe Mounted in case, 10s. Other Mups at 8s., 5s, 6d., 


Folded, 


RECENT MILITARY WORKS. 


Just ready, large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


EXPERIENCES of a PRUSSIAN OFFICER in the 
RUSSIAN SERVICE during the TU ~~~ WAR of 1877-78. By RircHarD 
Grav VON Prsit, Major and mmander in the Grenadier Regi- 
ment Crown Prince Frederick ‘liam mea Silesian) No. 11. Translated 
from the German (Fourth Edition) by Colonel C. W. BowpLer. 
published. 


LETTERS on ARTILLERY.° By. Prince Krarr Zu 
Second Baltion, Oro ieut.-Colonel N. L. WALFORD, 
Secon: th 6 Fi 
Second wn loth, olding Plates, 7s. 
might indeed be ex 
parently discursive dissertations, they collect all the — — by hard ex 


LETTERS on CAVALRY. With Three Plates. Second 


Edition. 6s. 
ETTERS n INFANTRY. Second Edition. 6s. 
they English read appreciate th the the skill and judgmen in every, page of 


he is opportunity of putting 
actual practice le h nterest 


‘ow ready. 
GUIDE to PROMOTION : an Aid to Officers of all Arms 
poets for Examination in Regimental Duties. Part II. Rank of 
itenant-Colonel Sisson C. Pratr (late R.A.), Author of 
ary : its Procedure and Practice.” 252 pp. crown 8vo. boards, 


Part cintains the Subject in Section required to qualify for the Rank of 


Also by the same Author, uniform in price. 


GUIDE to PROMOTION.—Part I. Ranks of Lieutenant, 


Captain, and Major 
Arrow. 
“ A new Guide to Promotion on <p the of thes which, under Colonel editor- 
rivals. It was a idea to base 


held its own for base this Gu'de 
Se. model, and it is pretty certain to meet with success."—Army and Navy ‘Gaxette. 


STANFORD’S LEADING ATLASES. 


Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, price £12 ; full morocco, £15. 
Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Folio Edition. Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divi- 
sions of the Countries of the World. Ninety Maps, with a Geogra- 
phical Index. Size, when shut, 16 in. by 23 in. 

There is a thumb Indcx to facilitate reference, and a box lined with swansdown is 
given with each copy. 
oan respect of its wealth of Maps of the British Empire all over the world, it is probably 


une of the finest and com) pletest works and Sx 
any other published in Great Britain. '—IUustrated London News 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL 


GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition. Containing 48 Coloured Maps, 
drawn and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper-plates, and ~peyt~ 4 
betical List of about 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt 
edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 12 in. by 15 in. 
“ We have used it constantly for years, and we have tg yy for the com- 
bined merits of h and clearness. The m of course, are 
fewer and on a smaller ome tee those of its larger rivals me but this drawback is perhaps 
compensated by greater ease of reference. We are not s that 
atlas, supplemented at ‘different times by the deat maps which all the best publishers issue at 
imes when a particular district is of interest, is not a better thing than a more extensive 
volume, which after all, never can id to extreme detail on the small scale, However 
this may i good ange ene ( in their own way,and in its way the ‘London’ is one 
of the bes t.”"—Saturday Revie 


STANFORD'S GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY. Containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully Engraved 

on Copper-plates, coloured to show the Intest Political Boundaries and the 

leading Physical Features; also an Alphabetical List of about 30,000 names, 

with Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely bound in half-morocco, cloth 
sides, gilt edges, price 21s. Size, when shut, 7} in. by 12 in. 

“A bs folio very well and stoutly half-bound, whic will amply a the reputa- 
tion of the publisher for work of this kind. Indeed the whole is one of the atlases of its 
scale andc that we have ever seen." —Saturday Review. 

“ We have tried it on grounds with which we were familiar, and we have found that it is as 
good as it looks. Higher praise we could not sward it.”—Journal of Education. 


STANFORD'S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


of about 30,900 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 


price 10s. 6d. Size, when shut, 7} in, by 12 in. Postage, 6d. 
European Mail. 


LONDON: EDWARD STAN FORD, 26 & 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
SOLE AGENT IN ENGLAND AND WALES FOR THE ORDNANCE SORVEY MAPS. 


Printed bySPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Piblished by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the Coanty’cf London.—Saturday, July 22, 1898. 
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Engraved in the best style, giving the Leading Physical Features, 
Coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries ; also an Alphabetical List 


